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THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 


BY KE. c. B. 


Let us bask in the light of to-day, love, 
Por to-mortow false fortune may frown , 

Let us bask ia the light of to day, love, 
For the shadows are just coming duwn 


Oh, the summer flowers have perished, love, | 
And shaduws hang over the day ; | 
Ob, the dreame we badly cherished, love, 
Are rapidly passing away | 


Passing away like morning dreams, love, 
That brought a dead friend beck for an hour, 
ing away like summer streams, love, 





ay, like « frail satemn flower 


The blackbird chante when spring is new, love; 
The rivers ripple and siug as they run; 
The swallows come when hice are blue, love, 
To bask im the light of the summer sun | 
The dark ways drink each ray of light, love, | 
That falls from sun, or star, or moon ; | 
Bo, let us bask io our day of light, love, 
Vor the shadows will come full svva. 





—— — 


PERSECUTED; | 
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A BRAVE WOMAN'S TRIALS. 
BY DR. CHARLES 0. NORTHRUP, | 
| 


AUTHOR OF “TWICE MARRIED; OR, COMP- 
TON'’S REVENGE,” ET., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
BAD NEWS, 

The November day broke bleak and wild. 
It was time for the sun to rise, but no sun 
appeared. The fog only lifted from the 
river's banks, and the under edges of the 
cloud grew a shade lighter—that was all. 

It was a cheerleas morning of a cheerless 
week. Early on the last Sunday this wea- 
ther set in; it was now Thursday, and yet 
there was no change. 

Weary with a night of such sleeplessness 
and anxiety as seldom comes to any life 
more than two, or, perhaps, three times be- 
tween its beginning and its end—as comes 
to some lives never at all—Jennie Bond left 
the chamber where her self-imposed vigil 
had been kept, and passed down the stairs 
with the irregular, uncertain steps of one 
who has no particular destination in view, 
but to whom inactivity has become longer 
impossible. 

he great house was very quiet, but it 
was a quiet which was not silence. Here 
and there a servant appeared, walking with 
extreme care, and looking almost ghostly 
in the grey light, and from the parlor door, 
which stood ajar, issued the low murmur of 
guarded voices, It was a quiet which was 
not peace, There was a sense of woe in the 
very aspect of things both animate and in- 
animate; and even the air seemed impreg- 
nated with some harmful property, which 
made it impossible to breathe naturally or 
without effort. 

Quickening her pace, Jennie Bond came | 
toa side door which communicated with | 
the garden. The large panes cf stained | 
glass, of which it was partly composed, were | 
quite covered with moisture. Clearing one | 
of them with her white hands, she pressed | 
her face against it and looked out. Seen | 
thua, the view presented an appearance 
sufficiently couleur de rose to invite nearer 
inspection, and, opening the door, she ran | 
down the flight b low, marble steps which | 
led to the now deserted garden. 

Divested of the artificial tint, which had | 
softened and beautified it, the scene which 
revealed itself was one of melancholy desola- | 
tion, Nature in the last — of decay. 
And as Jennie stood in the midst of a heap 
of wet leaves, gazing about her with sorrow- 
ful eyes, a sharp gust of wind struck full 

ainst her unprotected head and shoulders, | 
chilling her to the bone, driving her for 
shelter to a fanciful summer house which 
stood at the other end of the walk. | 

Here, somewhat sheltered from the 
weather, she sat down, having the large | 
and handsome house in full view. } 

She had contemplated it often from the | 
same point, during the few months in which | 
it had given her occupation and rest—the 
only rest which her lone soul had known 
for years and years! Indeed, it had been 
her chief delight to come to this spot when | 
the labors of the day were ended, sit, as «he 
was now sitting, and gaze upon that huge 
pile of stone and mortar, made elegant by 
the cunning of man; people it with im- 
aginary forms, adorn it with imaginary 
beauties, weave round, above and within it | 
a net-work from her own gorgeous fancy, 
till it assumed an extent and magnificence 
of proportion as superior to its real appear- | 
ance as is the fairy fabric of the Alhambra | 
to the rudest and meanest of backwoods 
huts. 

But that was when Nature's book was 
open to the enchanting miracle of summer, 
or the majestic poem of the wonder- | 
ful harvest-days. When graceful green 
branches carewed the slated roof; when 
golden hearted roses and juxuriant tropical 
vines clung about the mamive pillars of the 

road piazza; when through doors and 
windows, open wide, floaved the notes of 
some harmony, answering the call of skill-' 
ful jeweled fingers, or the rarer melody of 
human voices, to whom happiness was not 
a myth or in whom even present cares and 
hurts could not overshadow the bleacedness 
which arose from a trustful leaning upon 
the promiseful fature. All that then. t 

full J 

A of rain fell u ennie’s | 
u boy She did not salad that, but | 
¥ another followed, and to a third, suc- | 
ceeded a brisk shower, she was as glad w 
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“ What de you mean t” cried Jenaic, in sadden a@right. He bent apeon ber an inquiring look. ‘ 


hasten back to the shelter of the gloomy | 


house as she had been to escape from it, 


against a 
the opposite direction, with a force which 
nearly took away her breath. 


| cried, in a low, distressed tone. 
At the lower end of the hall she ran | friend, only till to-morrow! 
tleman, who was coming from | what will become of me?” 


“ Till to-morrow !—till to-morrow !"” 
“Oh, my 


And then 


“IT will take care of you.” 


She started and turned aroutd:— Bert 


“What the deuce do you mean?’ cried | Thorne stood close beside her. The late 
he, sharply. Then seeing who it was. “1 | cloud of grief had quite faded from hi» 


beg your pardon, Miss Bond,” he said. 
thought it was a servant. Who would ever 
dream so much strength lay in such etkere- 
ality! ’Pon my soul, lady fair, you gave 
me a terrible shock !” 


“I am sorry, Mr. Thorne,” Jennie an- | 


swered, with some constraint. 
careless.” 

“Oh, dreadfully careless! Dray, where 
were your eyes? and what made you in 
such a terrific hurry ?” 

“T have been in the garden, and it rains,” 

“In the garden, such a morning a# this?” 
He laid his hand on her arm. “And you 
are quite wet. Madamoiselle, what can you 
be thinking of?” 

“That ia nothing. Have you come from 
your mother? Is there any change?” 

“It is a great deal to me!” he said, sig- 
nificantly, noticing only her first words. 
“You must come at once and dry yourself. 
This way.” And taking a few steps forward, 
he opened the second door leading from his 
left, and stepped aside while she passe 
into the room beyond. 

It was the first cheerful place she had 
seen this morning. A table, on which was 
an astral lamp dimly burning, stood in the 
centre of the apartment; the furniture, of a 
color like wine, looked warm and inviting ; 
the fender had been newly brightened, the 
hearth freshly swept, and a Pe of coal 


burned briskly behind the bars of the pol- 


ished grate. 

Coming forward to the grateful warmth 

“How ia your mother, Mr. Thorne?’ 
again asked Jennie. 

“My mother is very ill,” he said, placing 
her a chair. He sighed deeply 

It was very uncommon to hear any thing 
half so doleful as a sigh from those hand 
some mustached lips; and Jennie, who had 
little sympathy,with what she had set down 
as a shallow superficial nature, incapable of 
any true feeling, was no lews pleased than 
surprised, by his ‘pme emotion, a plea- 
sure which she #h 
her look and voice, as she said : 

“ We shall have better accounts of her in 
a day or two, I ho ve.” 

“fetter? Yes, for her, perhaps, but, good 
God, it makes me wild to think of it. The 
dear mother, how loving and patient she 
has been with me always. An own son 


showed in the softness of 


' could not have asked for more, and she ia 


only a step-mother, you know.’ > 

“What do vou mean?” cried Jennie, in 
sudden affright. “Not that there is dan- 

r?” 

He bent upon her an inquiring look 

“ Have you not heard” 

“T have heard nothing since last even 
ing ; then she was better, the nurse told me 
She ix not worse. Mr. Thorne, «he i* —1 
not going—to die?” 

He «et his teeth together 

“ Worse,” he repeated, sharply. “ Yer, 
she has been failing since midnight. She 
may live till to-morrow, Dr. Sharp says ; not 
longer than that !” 

If she had been pane her own 
death-warrant it would scarcely have aflec- 
ted the young woman more than this pre- 
sent communication. She neither fainted 
nor shrieked, but her face instantly grew 
vallid, an expression of terrified ish 
— into her large brown eyes, and she 


“I was very | 


“1 | fair, blonde face, and in its place shone a 


look, bland, tender, inviting, yet, withal, 
strangely repellant to‘the pure, truthful eyes 
for which it was asumed. 

“My pretty Jennie, | will take care of 
you |" 

“You!” she faltered, in her confusion, 
not knowing what she said, “ You are very 
kind, but——” 

“Kind to myself.’ And he laid 
of his slender, aristocratic hands» careasing|y 
upon the lovely head, “ Little golden- 
hair, do you know —-—-?” 

“ Bert!” called a deep, ringing voice, the 
direct opposite of the sweet, voluptuous 
tones of the late speaker, “ your mother is 
awake, and wishes to «peak with you.” 

“ | will go to her at once, uncle,” replied 
the young man, as nonchalantly as though 
it were the most common thing in lite to 
be surprised making love to a charming 
girl, “ Mins Jennie, adieu for the present.’ 
And coolly kissing hix hand to her he 
walked away 

When the sound of his retreating foot 
steps was no longer heard, his uncle closes! 
the door, and came forward to where Jenni 
atill sat, covered with an embarrassment! 
from which she in vain strove to rally 

* Mins Bond,” he said. 

With an effort she raised her eves from 
the floor to hia face, from which, having 
once caught ite expression, she was in ne 


one 


| haste to withdraw them 


lt was nota young face. The full, wir 
brow was ploughed, from temple to temple 


| with more than one of Time's undiaguina 


| plentifully — with gray. 


sat lacing and interl2cing her shapely fingers | 


till the small, pearly nails became colored 
like purple. 


tm . a = 





ble furrows, and the thick, black hair wa- 
It was not 
a handsome face as Kert Thorne’s was hand 
some; it was dark and profusely bearded 
with heavy, black brows, almost meeting 
above a nose more prominent than perfect 
and large gray eyes, which gave you the 
feeling that however successfully you might 
shuttle and prevaricate with ordinary peopl: 
here was bne with whom shuffling and pre 
varication would avail nothing. And vet 
in spite of its rugged irregular features, ancl 
grave, even severe ex premuon, it Was a more 
than commonly attractive face; for you saw 
that it was one deserving trust and respect 
And what i« there in thi fickle, unreliabl: 
world, one half «o beautiful as that object 
in whatever form it be cast, which never 
misleads uas—whieh in all and through all i- 
unhexitatingly true? = [It was not an © oper 
book ” face. The experience born of chill 
ing vears had checked the impetacsity of his 
nature, and set a guard before that, till the 
whole had become like a nicely-executed! 
mack—s fine, «0 perfect, as to batile al 
general penetration. Yet ander that und: 
monatrative exterior, «mouldered the fire« 
a faith as broad, and a love as ardent a » 
little child's, and which needed but the on: 
right hand to fan into brightest flame 

“ Mins Bond,’ said this gentleman, «ign 
ficantly, vet with as much respect as thong! 
he were addressing one of the stately ladic« 
of his own exclusive “set,” “ I hope you are 
not building a house upon the sand!’ 

Jennie was not slow to catch his meas 
ing 

“T have read the lesson, sir,” she maid 
quietly; “and I am not likely to forget it 
application.” 

Mr. Trevor loeked at ber with as much 
curiosity as his perfect good breeding would 
allow 


she | 


teacher, or you are an apt pupil,” he re 
marked.“ You are wise beyond your years,” 
| She bowed «lightly, and—was it a sigh, 
| or sneer that curled her delicate lip? 
“T hope I have not offended you with my 
plain speaking, Mise Bond ?’ 
“Oh, no.” 
“1 apoke only for your good,” he ex 
plained. i : J 
“I believe you did,” responded Jennie, 
simply, And there was that in her look 
and bearing, which convinced Mr. Trevor 
that her present position was not the one to 
which she had been born and reared ; that, 
however circumstances had changed with 


her since, there had been a time when she | 


had moved, no inferior light, among the 
real ariatocracy of the land 

He allowed the conversation to drop then 
But when, in obedience to his summons, a 
servant appegred, bringing in the break 
at 


= 


“Will you prove your belief by pouring | 


my coflee?” he asked, with his rare smile 
“And when we have break fasted,” he added, 
with returned gravity, “if you please 
shall go up and see iny sister.” 


vou 





CHAPTER II 
A LOOK To THE FUTURE 
The great house at Ashmead «till pre 
rented ite air of mysterious gloom, although 
the «ky had cleared, the river ran relieved 
of ite veil of mist, and the sun shone with 
undimmed brightness, Indeed it was more 
than ever gloomy, since certainty im worn 
than fear; and, in «pite of all which philos 
ophy has asserted and will continue ti a« 
sert to the contrary, one suffers less from 
the mere apprehension of an evil than from 
its actual realization 
re. 1 hore was de ad 1 hie pow 
children whe had called her mothe r, were 
orphans ; and Jennie Bond was thrown out 
from the «snug harbor, where she had been 
«0 wafel y moored for the praat few month 
into the high wean of life, where, 
verse winds of stores or lack 
of a faithful pilot, so many gallant barques 
have gone, and are still going down, every 
lay Ben 
t wasn the 
the funeral 
Jennie sat alone, in what had been Mr« 
Thorne’s favorite sitting-room, sewing upon 
some mourning warment for cue of her littl 
pupils Iler " sotubre than 
the nable fabric in her hands, her cheeb 
was without color, and the purple rings be 
neath her lovel ldof long mights 
f wakefulness, it might be of weeping 
Presently the door opened, and Mr 
vor came in. Helping hinsel 
hear Jennie ° 
Mine Brod,” be 
inquire your plana for the futur 
he abruptnese of the «px 
Ler 
“My ‘ipo 7 he 


faint pan 


from ad 
or poverty 


year 


second Warning miiccoedin 


ress Was not lew 


eye, & 


te a chair 





cai I have come to 


™ slart 
rey alend Vayuely 
surging inte her cheens 
Yes. Have you arranged an 

* No-—oh, no I have alee 

I suppose you will think me hardly bus 
new-like enough for one who 
bread-winner,”’ she 
emile “ But T haven't be 
what l shall du yet 

pom bave net had time, or perhaps it 

is that you have not had heart. Would 
vou think me too officious if I were to ask 
the privilege of helping you wo sume «de 
cision 7” 

“No,” replied Jennie 
should be very glad.” 

“Tiave you relatives whom you would 
wish to vinit bedore entering int a new en 
gagement ar 


Lewis tated 


i her own 
continued, trying ts 


able ty deciule 


honestly we 


“ Either experience has been a stern | 


| placed in, Mine Bond 


| The question agitated her strangely. The 


| needle slipped from her trembling fingers 
and the pink in her cheeks flamed into vivid 
scarlet. 
“Relatives?” she echoed, sharply, a« 
| though it hurt her to say the word, ‘''N 
| 1 have none, 1-1 have lot them 
she continued, with increased emphasia, “1 
am alone in the world,” 
There was that in her manner which 
| might have excited suspicion in even a not 
uncharitable nature. So Mr, Trevor was to 
be pardoned the very uncomfortable doubt 
which cromed his mind,—the more that he 
resolutely banished it in a moment, 
kept all expression of it out of his look or 
voice, saving kindly 
“That ix an unfortunate position to be 
May I ask if vou 
would wish to continue your present situa 
tion?’ 
She thought a moment, but did not re pl 
The gentleman's brow darkened 
“Are you lew wine than | gave vou eredit 
for being 7’ he asked * Was 
there, then, need for my warning taat week ” 





eeverely 


Bert Thorne may be the man to win a young 
love —he 
but 1, his anele 


taken means to 
who know bim 
has no desires bewond hix 
if vou are look 


girl's nny have 
win yours 
tell you that he 
own amusement, and that 
ing 

© Stop 


It wae tue an entrenty it waa a 


command. Ome small hand wae mused im 
periously, the handsome head thrown 


proudly back, and a volume of unutterable 


scorn and anger transformed the hither 
to gentile face inte that of an cute apr baat 
erm queen ‘Stop! Plow dare vou epeak 
thus ton —" ehe interrupted herself, only te 
continue not lew welenent! You think 
I covet your nephew's affection > vou think 
I aspire to beeoue hia wil You are mix 


euch an alliance would be ne 

And «ines vou have driven 
know that if fT hesitated in my 
I comld 


if it were wine 


taken, «ir 
honor te me 
me torayv it 
anewer to vou, it wae only becomes 
not at that instant determine 
nunue longer in the 
And with little of 
of an humble hep ndant 
of the 


or possible for me to 
came hone with him! 
the 


ehe awaited the rewult 


appearance 
fenrleaw wel f 
weeertion 

Hewing gracefully te the haughty epiri 
which he had es oked. with manly frank 
Mr Trevor eaid 
1 have been tnjuat 


Mine Phond Ih 


generous end let the acknowlelgment make 


ny pence Amd now tell nw if on polemene 
if you have at renee) bevond that alread 
stated] for mot wiehiny tor on longer watt 
my little niece 
No: | have net 
Then T think we cod not fea - 
ut the children w * ! ‘ 
n ita arrabywements can be mia 
re fe with for at lewet ‘ ‘ 
' at my own bone A pace t 
t ! addled. with i t «! 
m bimticdaeotnve nephew i ak 
pa 
(oh war ol J ‘ 
Youu Cal paar me thal te te il wa 
~ itteolieht ty vou al het 
I think | can bord te forgive 
an) Mia Bond lt was] wi lnyan i “ 
hildrenm say 
She shook ber head 
“It was my ld hd, wretched prid 
the murnmures speaking ft here If l 
should think it had had enough t rush it 
and it i« not dead vet Then, lifting her 
eves, and meeting the heen, searching gare 


of her cotupanion, she blushed violently 


and sand, in a vowe which had a sound 
fread in it Are y 


children to me, Mr 


U Willity to trust » 


Trevor? Remember, ¢ 


| you know nothing of me, and | have no 


a to give you.” 

“1 have my sister's assurance of 
faithfulnews, and that ie all I ol. mg "he 
not allow my late unfortunate ex 

w tell wo severely against me, That 1 had 
a momentary doubt of you, | will net at 
tempt to day ; but you have forgiven that, 
| hope, and have vten it, And you 
must believe me, when | tell you that if you 
wish tw remain with ua, |—we all—ehall be 
most heartily glad w have you do se,” 

“Then | will stay,” responded Jennie; 
“and oh, sir!’ ahe added, impulsively, “God 
must blew you for such wonderful goodness 
to a poor, lonely, friendleas, desolate girl!” 

Mr. Trevor had risen to go while she war 
speaking, but he stopped to say, with more 
emetion than was common with him: 

“1 hope he will blew you, my child.” 
Then he went away, and the strange young 
creature was left to the solitude of her own 
tumultuous thoughts. 


CHAPTER Ill 
BERT THORNE'’S VILLAINY 

But thie solitude was not destined to con 
tinue, Searcely had the door closed upon 
Mr. Trevor before it opened again to give 
wlmitiance to Bert Thorne. 

“ho, I have found you at last!" he cried 
And he came and sat down upon the low 
fuot-etool where Jennie’s litthe foot had 
rested a moment before, “T’retty singing 
bird! Are you a busy bee as well” 

“Uh, Mr, Thorne, pray take another seat 
Your uncle was here but a moment ago 
If he should return P 

“Lf he should return lamin my own 
heuse, and he is only my guest. Comprennes, 

jeelle, as our gvod neighbors the 
French say?’ 
“1 comprehend, sir, that you are taking 


an unwarrantable liberty in speaking to me 
in your t tone!” Aad she gave him 
a look which would have put to rout a char- 


acter lew assuming than the one with which 
she had tw deal. 

Hle met it with a laugh 

“Ah! don't attempt to enact Medusa, 





No," 


and | 


sweet one; you could never advance beyond 
| Venus, with that face! And, for heaven's 
sake, stop that distracting stitching, and 
listen to me!" 

And, as she did not obey him, he caught 
her fingers in his strong, white palis, and 
held them fast. Ilis touch acted like an 

eleetric shock, Jennie shivered from head 
| foot, and her face grew crimeon, This 
} emetion was not lost upon her companion, 
who at once intecpentel it to suit himeelf 
Drawing «till nearer to her, in a low voine 

“You love me!’ he cried, passionately 
| “Jennie, litth darling, remain with me! 

“ You forget yourself, Mr. Thorne 
The poor govertions ia po fitting wife for the 
Achowad’ What would the world 


hear of 
nav / 
"You need oot care for the world, with 
me! You precious beauty, TI will make 
you very happy You shall be wy heart's 
queen" 
* Tut not your wife?” 


‘My wife, in love’ Oh, surely, Jennie 
he continued, eayerly, emboldened by the 
meee (pUlettiens of her apeoch you are 


of those straight laced puritanical 


weber who believe that the idle mum 
merry {fa jitieet i tite omar { cotpatitute 
true marriage” Tt in only tl t of afte 
tict 
Jer ‘ terrugted I 
“pea yours rileremy lie 
sul with o earemen tore ef than the 

tormet batter \ ha made tm 
A prey ‘ hich aw ‘ sid have 
becat sewel Allow it t ave th 
re ! 

N by heaven, To will not he cried 
tightening ba yraeyp pea her \ rha 
stay and hear me til words teal 
meroy. | lowe I achore y J Deotul 

She gave a little ehirtek of j 

“You hurt me, Mr Ti 

He instantly releaeed } ! witig 
wrrtene ! ‘ j ler 
tinge 

1 ‘ lL withw 

i ! What a wretch La 
! ha I u ' h af ! 

7 rw Jens th rr ane! 

© sprang to ber leet, hey r fr 
he room That, aa ipata t 
Thorne threw | , .a al 
her buck io her rea 

Mr TI ‘ I tae 
¥ 4 ' t l v ‘ j 

1 prot t hanged! 

‘ ris he 

1 4 ® rl = 
‘ ar what I hay 
« we how 
lr loubte al 
“ a er t 

! I ‘ and, ou j 
J l ‘ te 

M usped ‘ 

] 
) \ ! tC wtiey 
‘ ‘ { tis a , aa i 

and goo omni lig Jury nk one w 

ul © seen her j ryet the ta 
Ml t ( ganic 

Prembling in t hea at 

suffocation fet ‘ Kiang upon 

her tormentor w a fined, at stare, and 
a face from wh vomtipe lor had 
facies! 

1 are duller than vou used to be, my 
lady Aint, bel forward in ass med 
boyieh abandon, he smiled, and carel easly 


te t the fair ug hair from hie hand 
cwl 


Phat mntion, that look —h 


w well she re- 
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membere| them 

mill leering the 

>» a if te ward off « heavy blew 

“Law de Fretas™ she ened. “Oh, my | 
Chad’ am | ale@ave to be oo hunted betecen 
thie and my grave’ There ie room for sin, | 
there « rest for diegtece in all the wile 
world w there pot en inch of room, ap hour | 
of rest for me?" 

There s* room, and reet, aad comfort, and 
lowe fur you here, my lady bird, aid 
Thorne, oa @ kinder votes,” if vou wil! have 
Hime Oh, Jemate! why will yoo be = foul 
vb med? oles protection 
1 offer you the sweet support of arden! eflee- 
trom | tae them and be ot peace, you littl, 
teteber, timid, ewbling dowel 

“ No namo! Tho mot teengpt me with your 
faiee, bad wore Na. pa, oo! | have hot 
my happiness but my homer, come what 
will, D will alwarve keep 

A low 
y= hee he " 

* Your home 

Red of 1 ewe hime 





Throwing out her hande 


marks of hu strong 


mocking laugh ran through the 


l euch ¥ pow of ut 


malame, shall btell him 


wher vou are huding 
If woe hae What ehall Id 
what shall I If wens eee bom, vou may 
tell him that death w vet left to we! and 
and thet Heaven ie over all’ 
* Aed that there are eane men under iy; 
tea oe it won, whe 


although vou are 
eill neither ineult a woenan, mor stand be 
aud =e her Nod there 
James Trevor, fished aod panting with in 
dygnation, all the m wm the 
fact that he wae ordinarily a perem of mast 
“ert Thorne, leave the 


imeulted wtinnl 


fe bape fr 
pola« ald demeancr 
hen 
“Yon forget, wr 
onabashed by thie anes pected roternupdtion 
that, ae the taster of Unite hewee, it te my 


wail the + ng man, 


prerogative nt youre to command " 

Mr Trevor taek oo metice of thee lofty 
speech 

"Leave the room he 
terely, pointing te the open dove 

Thorne rose and tock a fe step: forward 

“No, Leill wat!’ emmonately 
coming to « sudden stop 
lhe my company, vou are the te go” 

Leave the neem! again «aid Mr Tre 

vor, ina wore which told that he wae no 
hevmgred ter bee trafheed with 

This urgel his nephew ae far as the 


rey ates, aus 


he ortel 
f vou don't 


threshold = There he paused and looked 
tee ke 
“1 obew wou now eur” he eatd, tn tenes 


ee Se be) Lod, miletree Cane 
L'1l mettle 
mutiored oath he etrele away 


Jennie Pend eti/l «at on her low chair be 


thie with vou! lien with a 


the window, but more like a statoe than a 
living @oman ler sewing lawl 7 te 
the thea, ber hemle lay apart in her lap 


straight amd meotiontess, and her face and 
form lL ae though 


and terrible wuflering bad wurldenly prams 


dew rke veare of tatirvtine 


over then 


Mr Trevor's first movement wae to chow 
the chau. hae meat ty come ty the young 
gira wndbe ler mute misery awoke hue 


Warrnemt pity law maternity he bent down 
and tock her cold hand in his warm fingers 

Bie tone bh arcused ber She shrank away | 
fron him 


“Hae he told vou® Dawe vou « 


, shel, in a votoe whieh | 


tattit tne 


evonded ae though of might have pened 

from a grave Ih net donot! TP will 

go away today. | de not know where, | 
bet Twill go somewhere anywhere! only 

do wot talk of me ae ae he dud” 

"My poor child” eaid Meo Trewor, 
kindle, “he bas told me nothing TT have 
net come tO distress vou, only to be yvour 
friew!, if Tl may 

“My friend vou my friend she mur 
morresd,  tvectedulouely Mh, wir, if vow 
knew of voushould hear what he could tell 


Her 


tace eunk forwant upon her breast, and she | 


vor of my punt She wt pped 


burst inte a terrible Ht of weeping 


“Pehould not accept any story which he 
might tell) vader exeeting circumstances 
T ehall listen te nothing from him which 


ld tet be willing to confide to me 
If vou ean forget hie late inso 
future Twill see 


rou We 


vourelf 


ener, do ~~, and in the 
that you are not exposed to a re petition of 
i Ant Mise Thon, | think 


we ehall be able t Nelinomd by the 
latter part of meat week at farthest” 


bwethe bwe 


le ave 


The heavy sobs instantly ceased Lifting 


her towed head, she flact her lovely eves 


sti!) dim with the ran of her Hiepent grief, | 


with an eager ieeploreng look upon his 
face 
What’ are vou mot going to send mv 
awe ‘ rail he «riot 
ladeedt 1 am the 
Tat if vou knew 
lin 1 take ae chifleren 1 woukd 
trust» still If vou hawe south ned in the 
ya if vom etill suffer, the more reason why 
‘ will have a friend Amd even ifyon 
have: wanveee Let bee that te without im 
onet tl fitet elem the Pepe ations ina melt 
text vet dietimetive “ 
IT have He Wry vers arong whe 
1 with «weet } Tut ob, war 
it mb “ Ll have tant re sinned 
“ 
CHAPTER IN 
' ’ ‘ fRiP PMIPNI 
Mr Tres > hichen war in a ferment 
Mot ee | » hit het are on the same oon 
dita how and th Lo mapgeeme bat with 
Mr Trews 0 slate Was toore the rule 
tha he @daey 
Mra Satide, the hoteekoeper, bad just 
Ais ened at the blackberry wine was 
mrured and the spice! pickles her special 
pride covered with an inch thickness of 
gray mould) Cook had recived within 


the hour a letter from the “ould counthry,’ 
amng along aud melancholy acount 
of the sudden death of her fav hiowt 
couin, and master Kicks the errand boy 
war "oe Ae 
corning! the mental menoury was very low 
and allt falling 

“1 mewer did soe the heat in all me born 
dave” amerta!d Mre Sands in a high, shrill 
he v 

“Ooh, Tedds 
likes of him war et & 
Ireland! lamented Bidds kk 
com piment of sobs 

“Oh—ooh—oh!" groaned master Ricks 
from his snug corner by the fire, “how my 
fax dues a he 

Al that instant the door opene!, and in 
bounced the parior girl with full hands and 
a very red face 

“Where's Tom *" crie! she “The tar | 
ment has ordered six more lampe of coal 
pat on the parlor fire and | aint going to | 
carry them up, aed, Biddy, here + the cat's | 
meat couked too wach, and the milk not | 
bailed , and she wants vou to | 
anigh & Sn hands and ace that Jane 
turns oer matiress square — 

‘ve gat to right over tw town, ect 

wou oa of freeb and a box of 
muctard—end—and that’s all, 1 beheve.” 

* Drat the ould spalpeen "' exclaimed the 


cam 
’ 
rite 


ming down with the mungpes 


the darlint’ and shure the 
be fownd in all ould 
a doleful ac 


outspoken Hibernian, angrily, “ Iiy the | gare hues and exhaling sweet odor; but 
bones oF the saiuts, I wish that crathur was | y ichous il, it is « bleak covered with | 
in oo 


wee 


1 


lwervanta hated her tor ber 


| fully ae aft bad been an iafant 


Fee dear,” moaned Mra Sands, with | _e, 


nest to sbeolute rebellien a 
ee FET chee borat 00 come, * che | 


An’ the Lord knows,” chimed in master 
Ricks, with grim humor, “itll be a jolly 
day for us when she's tired out, ject € ok 
on't — here I've got to go trapesn’ off a mile 
and « heif, if it ie @ rel, with my jaws 
achia’ like bb and the ence moat teddy 
we come down. PU take the sorrel colt, | 
ewen I will! Oh-oh-oh! WH be 
death of me, | know" 

Jum then the parlor bell rung @ terrific 
! 
a There she goes again,” comtinued Hicks, 


making © «ry face 


You, that's ber,” awented Kitty, discon. | 


pletely “I abouk! koow her ring ie Loo 
don,” she muttered, as she went away 
Phere i« @ skeleton im every lnnse, 


| ie a seying pemmarkable aot only for im trite 


new butit truth, ae many « goer galled 
wr! and achi heart can tevtify , and cer 
tainly Phila a Mr, Tresor + place was 
vatest in Tiemeevivania) War meet Retype 
Ite flewhlew guest 


frum the general curse 


ertaterd on the formof Mie Samantha Trevor, 4 


a wisen faced, un 
weighing 
and 


epinater age! siaty two 
derarnet old 
seventy four poonde and a fraction 
nureng herself (rem rine to eet of oun, and 
eo back again, with mustard and red flannel 
becnuee whe wae hie 


withered torment, 


for the gout, and whe 
dead fathers vuly sister, alee a poor, litte 
lonely bedly 
way of bows and stocks 
man * howe and was menpeprortond bey the growl 
man's onmolenanece She was newer al eer 
either with others or her own eparit. The 
comtinual fault 
fding; and visitor entertamed toward 
her a moet untaltering dread 
three lowers, which might be clasitied thus 
hat hind overgrown 
green evel, gray bewat, the 
of the beowsedeotd, aid wheoame food it wae the 


her cat, (an 


terror and post 


here lf 


ietrew * whim to hawe pore pared as care 
and 
leabelia Hliil a dashing young lady yet in 
her teens, ane! daughter of ome of ler | Mine 
Drewor'«: old echel Orvemde 

When Kitty reached the parlor, in aa 
awer te the boil, her quick eve detected the 


ey tnepetenes 6 omething expecially wrong 


| The off la » fae wore «a decoper scowl 

than common, and ber master looked flushed 
ated ll pleweed 

Nephew commanded Mise Treveg, 


give venues onder 


Ding your pardon, aunt,” said the gen 
theman. coldly it ts your order, not mine.” 
Well and to be eure it ie! why not? | 


Catharine, go order the young woman down.” 

The whol’ asked Kitty, in well simu 
latew! porgelematy 

Tie who -you dolt! The young wo- 
man, | seid. Governess Dong or Baum— 
or whatever her name may be.” 

She means Mise Bond, Kitty,” asid Mr 
Trewor 

(oh, wir.” maid the cunning litthe maid, 
starting off with « great show of alacrity 

Jonnie chewed the summons without de- 

lav, although at found her in the midet of 
vopacking the children's boxes, Mr, Trevor 
had told her during the journey from Ash- 
read about bie invalid aunt, and, animated 
hy the sympathy generous youth ever enter- 


| tains toward the aged or infiem, she desired 


to pay ber all posible respect, Seeing the 
vid mottied up figure looking like an 


b atom, on the lange lounging-chair, she came 


forward with eager step, her lovely face all 
alight with pity, and gentle words trembling 
on ber tongue, but the expression which she 
the the pity and 
chained the «pocch 


met on other face trove 


"®NV hats your name” 


firet ’alutation 

* Jennie Thad, Madame” 

“Tivmph!  Tlychialaun bolade-rol ! 
Wars fixer complerion; yellow hair, and 


V oung person, vour atyle 
Hiack gown 
whe are vou wn mourn fee” 

Nunt,” toterposed Mer. Trewor, “ Mise 
Tond was fet summoned to an im quiition 
Ask her only such questions as you pro 
posed to me to ask her” 

“Very welll That's jest what | was pro 
comdin’ te do” was the unabashed retort 
continued, holding 


weare tin curls 
' ' 
don't become vour oomedition 


“Young woman,” she 


lap one shinny fager to lend greater force to 


heer words Herod os the toad that lead 
to death, and thousands walk together 
there! Ifthere are thirty-sia inches ina 
var’, how many ules ie at from here to 
the Mount of Olives?" 
Pilled with astonishment at an acddrow 
oo ne Ape tel, Jennie steal mute 
Young woman,” sand the old lady again, 
‘what is the government of the Mumplire 
Who ae chic 


Ihow mialiy Wee 


choochioagegs * commander 


of the Lapland army? he 
are there on the Lnmnortal part of Maa 

1 don't know, madame 

You —«lon't know! Young pereon, af 
vou had cultivated your mumd ae fully as) 
you have vour hair, vou would wot stand 
tedas defeont m even the elytietiie of a 
aannivan Kagliah education ! 

Noone AAA Leber pment Me. Trevor 
omite Vvourwell bo interragtmatioma, if vou 
please, and pray,” be added, with a twinkle 


he 


of marth in hue handsome eves,“ ask 
young bady some tare 
neider abe ua stranger, amd vou perples 
her with your difheutt poreepe me tkerten 
Derples ber lant she a professional 
governess? What right hae she to be = 
pleased, ofr but proper va, 
nephew, the young porate sliiterate, ia 


meev Lire thg 


temperate and unfeeling! and it i enough 
ty draw poor Mary Anue an horror from 
to wee unto whose hands have 
failen ber tender and unsuspecting off 
spring!” And as she took a gould deal of 
pains to ture her back upon the condemned 

young peron' at this jumoture, Jennie 
oumderad herw!f dismuwed, and left the 
room feeling disey, depresmed, and thor 
oughly unc unfortalle 

Mr Trevor tdlowed her into the hall, 
taking care to close the door alter hia, 

“Mice Bond,” he said, in he pleasant, 
straightforwant manner, “ you must not let 
yourselid be to serousiy annoyed by my 
aunt's peculiaritio | am afraid she wiil 
pot make your life here so pleasant a 1! 
could desire to have it, or as it might other- 
wise be, but 1 shall do my best to shiek! 
vou from trouble of every hind, and it is 


the grave, 


my special desire that you should remember | 


atall times and under every circumstance 

that | am ewer your tree f e 
“I am ever your true friend.” 

her cheek, and bwightened her eve, and 


quieted her pulse; it enlivened all the re | 
| recagnize him.” 


maining hours of that dull winter's day 


And at night, when the omy were out, and | 


over the great howe brooded a stillnew like 
death ; with the fair hair floating over her 


pillow, and framing «a wonderful aureola | 


round her saintly face—the white eve lids 
quivered 


frvend,' murmured the lovely sleeper 
( Te be continued i our nest.) 
=>: ——— = 


Wrru lowe the heart becomes a fair and | 


with sunshine and | . aa 
| striking to cause suepicion 


fertile garden, glowing 


— — ——- 


TILK 


the | 


thunyb rich ough im the | 
reslesd vee the good | 


She had but, 


wl, | 


| house to die 7” he blubbered, 








was the old lady's | 


It cooled 


the moist crimeon lips parted in | ! 
a happy emile, and—" 1am ever your tree | used no artificial digguises 


| Mim Corny 
Gory is well enough for a rich man, | that afflicted her h 











ALMOST HOME. 


Almost home! The shadows éc0pee— 
Deepee ie the crimere Wont 
Mare are lightieg wight  chostag, 
Peo eteg me bow wrar te rest 
Howe, Wright home! lee massive portale 
Piand oe with glowing teght 
Filmaing fer & path of glory 
Thre ugh |-° dart cud cheertces »ight. 


himee: b The e-ary | curmey 
Bee tl chertly ewted & | 

Pale bod tr-wthe, care and orrew, 
foam off) bere ee power for me 


Themes oh all bet proce le wetting. 
Levee oond vil one te mine 
Path & forth the 


— 
© Boa thoes treasures shall be thine 


Almast home! The mere ta breaking 
With ite perp & and chow, 

( ahome (hee te beg, 
Where ofl @ wie must surely ge. 
aed t ace bebore me, a 








aud eB coding 
heed @hove my brow 


And He epeaks in voice oo we leaning 
Almwet homme, my deughior dear 

With euch prectons things befure me 
tan | ever deuht of fear! 

Be | calmly weit He meseage— 
Wait wntil the tame shall come 

Whew 1 ehall wet eoy Tom alent 
hot em trely aoe —at home 


~~ ee. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


.™y 


Lord Mount Severn, wondering 
what the urgent summons could be for, lost 
no time on obeving it, and was at ba«t 


Mr 


Lynne the following morning, early, 


Carlyle had his carriage at the station; his | 
and shut up in that, he 


close carriage; 
made the communication to the earl as they 
drove to bast Lynne 

The earl could with difficulty believe it 
Never had he been so utterly astonished 
At first he really could not understand the 
tale 

“ Did she—did she—come back to your 
“ You never 
took her in? I don't understand,” 

Mr. Carlyle explained further; and the 
earl at length aw nee | But he did noi 
recover his perplexed astonishment, 

“ What a mad act !—to come back here! 
Madame Vine! How on earth did she e 
cape detection ’" 

‘Bhe did escape it,” aaid Mr. Carlyic 
“ The strange likeness Madame Vine pox 


sensed to my first wife, did often strike me | 
as being marvellous, but | never suspected | 


the truth, It was a likeness, and nota like 
nem, for every part of her face and form 
waa changed, except her eyes, and those | 
never saw but through those disgusting 
glasses.” 

The earl wiped his hot face. The new. 
had ruffled him in no measured degree. 
Ile felt very angry with Leabel, although 
she was dead, and thankful that Mra, Car 
lyle waa away, 

“Will you see her?” whispered Mr, Car 
lyle, as they entered the house 

Yen.” 

They went up to the death-chamber, Mr 
Carlyle procuring the key, Dt was the only 
time that he entered it, Very peacefull «le 
looked now, her pale features so composed 
under her white cap and bands Miss Car 
lyle and Joyce had done ail that was neces 
sary; nolady else had been sucered to ap- 
proach ber. Lord Mount Severn leaned 
over her, tracing the former looks of lsabel ; 
and the likeness grew upon him in « woo 
derful degree. 

“ What did she die of ?" he asked 

“She said, a broken heart 

“Ah! said the earl, “The wonder is 
that it did not break before, Poor thing! 
poor Isabel! he added, touching her hand, 
“how she marred her own happinen! 
Carivle, | suppose this is your wedding 
ring Y' 


Mr. Carlyle cart his eyes upon the ring, | 


"Ve ry pr bly.” 
© To think of her never having discarded 
it!” remarked the earl, releasing the cold 


hand “Well, 1 


tale now.” 


He turned and quitted the room as he | 


spoke. Mr. Carlyle looked steadtastly at 
the dead face for a minute ortwo, his ingens 
touching the forehead; bat wha. his 
thoughts or feelings may have been, none 
can tell, Then he replaced the sheet over 
the face, and tollowed the earl 

They descended in silence to the break fast 
Mins Carlyle was seated at the ta- 
“Where could all 


exclaimed! the earl 


hem 
ble waiting for them 
your eves have been 7 
to ber, after a few sentemows, referring to the 
event, had passed 

“Just where yours would have 
retorted Mixes Coury, with a touch of her old 
temper, “ You saw Madame Vine a» well 
ae We did 

“Bat not continuously Omly two or 


three times in all And ] do not remember 


ever to have seen her without her bonnet | 


and weil, That Carlyle should not have 
recognized her is almost bevond belief.” 

* ]t seems an, to speak of it,” said Mine 
Corny ‘but facta are tact« she was 


young, gay, active, when she left here, up | 
right a» a dart, her dark hair drawn from 


her open brow, and flowing on her neck, 
her cheeks like crimson — her face 
altogether beautiful 


j shop te de it! 


Rack cum , 


thy | 


| West Lynne looked on with approbation, 
| and conjectured that the governess had left 


! 
| listen, 


Hallijohn, by the help of two clergymen 


| French governess, Mr. Carlyle was much 


to hie own breast, he would decidedly not 


can hardly believe the | 


Madame Vine ar- | 


Ducies had been with ber in (iermany, and 
had never suspected her. Kemember also | 
ancther thing, that, however great a like 
news we may have detected, we could not | 
and did get speak of it, ome to another. | 
Lady Isabet's name be pever so much a 


— wom, us. 
“Tree: all tout,” replied the earl, And 


they nat themeel ves down to break fem 
Om the Friday, the following letter was! 
dispatched w nn Carlyle : 


“My Deantet--J fed I shall not be 
alle te get to you om Beturday aftern«m, a 
bet will leave here by the late 


I prom 
oe that night. Mind you dou't it up 
fr oe. Lord Mount Severn be here for & 


& you 





thas 
dead. 
me, aher our 
newlay night 

“ Lawe trom the 


worse, they tell 
rture, ead died on Wed- 
am giad you were away 
children lucy and 


Archie are etfll at Cornelia’s; Arthur wear- | 
ng cut Sarah's lege in the nursery. ' 


“ Ever yours, my dearest, 
\eeonipaLp Camiyie.” 


Of course, a» Madame Vine, the govern 


ew, died at Mr. Carlyle'’s house, he could | 
bet, un courtesy, do jew than follow her te | 

he decided Weet Lyane, when | 
wing | Archibald, 


the graye 
vey toand which wag the wind was 
to blow Lord Mount Severn eet sg 
to keep him company, being on a visit to 
and very polite, indeed, of his lord- 


cordescending, alo! Wet 


news 
ae prove shock Madame Vine is | 
grew y 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


He laid his hand upon her shoulder and 
made her look at him. “My dearest, what 
is this 7” 

“Ch, Archibald f she uttered, clasping 
her hands together, all her pent-up feelings 
bursting forth, and the tease streaming from 
her eyes, “has thie takew your love from 

He took both ber hands in one of his, he 
eh Datel he oh bw be 
there, before him, never « ing, only look - 
ing gravely into her face. Who look 
at ite sincere a the sweet ex- 

rersion of his lips, and doubt him? Not 
farbara. Bhe ha! allowed the moment's 
excitement to act upon her feelings, and 


her away. 
“T had thought my wife pomemed eutire | jerks. 
trn«t in me.” 


“Oh, 1 do, Ido; you know I do. 
give me, Archibald,” she softly whispered, 
“1 deemed it better to impart this to you, 
Barbara. Had there been wrong feeling on 
my part, I should have left you in ignor- 
amr 
low _- 
She was leaning on his breast, sobbing 
gently, her repentant face turned toward 
him 
tection, his enduring tenderness. 
“My wife! my, 


It is done with, and gone.” 

“ Never let it come back, Barbara. Nei- 
ther need her name be mentioned again be- 
tween us, A barred name it has hitherto 
been: so let it continue,” 

My earnest wish is 


Lynne remembered another funeral at “Anything you will 
which those two had been the only mourn- tw please you; to be worthy of your esteem 
ere that of the earl, By some curious co- | and love. Archibald,” she timidly added, | 


mneidence, the French governess was buried 
close to the earl « grave 
any where else, quoth West Lynne. There 
happened ty be a vacant spot of ground, 

The funeral took place on the Sunday 
morning A plain, respectable funeral, 
\ hearse and pair, a mourning coach and 
mir, with a chariot for the Reverend Mr. 
Vittle. No pall-bearers or mutes, or any- 
thing of that ahow-ofl kind ; and no plumes 
on the horses—only one on the — 


sufficient money to bury herelf; but, of 
course, that was Mr. Carlyle’s affair, not 
West Lynne's, Quiet enough lay she in 
her last resting-place. 

They teft her in it—the earl and Mr. Car- 
lyle -and entered the mourning coach to be 
conveyed back again to East Lynne. 

“Just « littl upright stone of white mar- 
ble, two feet high by a foot and a half 
broad,” remarked the earl, on their road 
home, pursuing a topic they were speaking 
“With the initiale ‘1. V.’ and the 


upen 
dete of the vear. Nothing more, What 
do you think?” 
“I. M. V.,” corrected Mr, Carlyle. 
“Te” 


At this moment the bella of another 
church, not St. Jude's, broke oot in a 
jovous peal, and the earl inclined his ear to 


* What can they be ringing for?” at last 
he said, 
They were ringing for a wedding. Afy 


and six bridesmaids, of whom you may be 
sure Jovee waa not one, had just been con- 
verted into Mra. Joe Jiffin, When Afy 
took a thing into her head, she somehow 
ontrived to carry it through, and to bend 
even clergymen and bridesmaids to her will 
Mr. Jitlin was blest at last 

In the afternoon the earl left Fast Lynne, 
and somewhat later Barbara arrived at it 
Wilkon scarcely gave her mistress time to 
step into the house before her, and she very 
nearly left the baby in the fly. Curiously 
anxiows was Wilson to hear all particulars, 
as to whatever could have taken off the 


surprised at their arrival. 

* How could | stay away, Archibald, even 
until Monday, after the news you sent me?" | 
said Rarbars, “What did she die of? It 
moet have been awfully sudden.” 

“1 suppose ao,” was hie dreamy answer 
He was debating a question with himself, 
one he had thought over a good deal since 
Wednesday night. Should he, or should he 
not, tell his wite? He would have preferred 
not to tell her: and, were the secret confined 


A« god there as 





have done so. But it was known to three | 
othere——to Mine Carivle, to Lord Mount Sev- 
ern, and to Joyee, All trustworthy and of 
good intention, but it| waa imposible for 
Mr. Carlvle to make sure that not one of 
them would ever, through anv chance and | 
unpremeditated word, let the secret come to | 
the knowledge of Mre. Carlyle, That would 


net do if she must hear it at all, she must 
hear it from him, and atence. He took his 
cweiree 


Archibald ?" «he asked, not- 
It wore a pale, worn sort of 


‘Are vou ill 
ing hin face 
hook 


“| have eomething to tell von Barbara,” 


| he answered, drawing her hand into his as 
been. <- 


they stumdtogether. They were in her dres- 
aing-room, where she was taking off her 
things, “On the Wednesday evening when 
I got home to dinner, Jovee told me that 
she feared Madame Vine was dying, and | 
thought it right to see her.” 

“Certainly,” returned Harbara 
right 

“1 went into her room, and | found that 
she wasdving. Bat | found something els, 
Barbara. She was not Madame Vine.” 

“Not Madame Vine! echoed Barbara, 
believing in good truth that her hushand 
could not know what he was saying. 

“It waemy former wife, laabel Vane." 

Hartara's face flushed crimeaon, and then 


“Quite | 


rived here a pale, stooping woman, lame in (grew white a marble; and she drew her | 


one leg, shorter than Lady Isabel — and her 
figure stuffed out under those sacks of jack- 
etx Not a bit, warcely, of her forehead to 
be seen, for gray velvet and gray bands of 
hair; her Feast amothered under a close 
cap, large, blue, double spectacies hiding 
the eves and their sides, and the throat tied 
up; the chin partially, The mouth wae 
entirely altered in ite character, and that 
upward scar, always ® con<picuous, made 
it almost ugly. 
her front teeth, you know, and she | 

when she «poke. Take her for al! in all,” 
scommed up Mis Carlyle, “she loked no 
more like the Isabel who went away from 
here than I look like Adam. Just get 
voor dearest friend damaged and diaguised 
as she was, my lord, and see if you would 


The observation came home to Lord 
Mount Severn A gentleman whom he 
knew well, had been #0 altered by a fearful 
accident, that littl resemblance conld be 
traced to his former self In fact. hie own 
family could not recognize him: and he 
It was a case 


in point; and—reader!—I asure you that 


| it ie true one 


“It was the disguise that we ought to 
have .” quietly obverved Mr. Car- 
Ivle. “ likeness was not sufficiently 


“But she tarned the house from that 
scent as soon as she came into it,” ruck in 
© Telling of ‘neuralgic pains’ 
and face, 


but it is of very little consequence to a poor | the guarding them from ex OSUTe NeCeRAry 


man with a large family. 


ber, Lord Mount ern, that Ue 


Then she had lost some of 





hand unconsciously from Mr. Carlyle's He 
did not appear to notice the movement, but 
stood with his elbow on the mantlepiece 
while he talked, giving her a rapid sum- 
mary of the interview; not ite details. 
“She could not «tay away from her chil- | 
dren, she said, and came back as Madame | 
Vine. What with the effects of the rail- 
road accident in France, and those specta- 
cles ahe wore, and her style of dress, and her 
grey hair, she felt secure in not being recog- 
nized. 1 am astonishe! now that she was 
not discovered. Were soch a thing related | 
to me | should refase credence to it.” 
Barbara's heart felt faint with its utter 
sickness, and she turned her face from the 
view of her husband. Her fire confused | 
thoughts were as Mr. Carivie's had been— | 
that she had been living in his house with | 
another wife. “Did you suspect her?’ she 
breathed in a low tone. | 
“Barbara! Had I suspected it, shonid | | 
have allowed it to goon? She implored | 
my forgiveness for the past, and for having | 
returned here; and 1 gave it to her fully. | 
I then went to West Lynne, to tel for 
Mount Severn, and when 
was dead.” } 
There was a pause. Mr. Carlyle began 
to perceive that his wife's face was hidden 
from him. i 
“She said her heart was broken. Bar- | 


| 


bara, we cannot wonder at it.” 


There was no reply. Mr. Carlyle took | 
his arm from the mantlepiece, and moved | 


so that he could ece her countenance «| 
wan countenance, telling of pain. 


' alarming rate; of course the ject bits of 
| iron I had cautiously inserted be 
| waddle had nothing to do with it 


1 came she | 


| my telling vou.”’ 


|“ But do you love me? Will you answer 


stepping 


her eve-lids drooping, and her fair cheeks 
blushing, as she made the confession, “there 
has been a jealous feeling in my heart 
against your children, a sort of jealous feel- 
ing, you can understand, because they were 
hers; because she had once Leen your wife 
I knew how wrong it was, and | have tried 
earnestly to sulxiue it. | have, indeed, and 
I think it is nearly gone. 1” —her voice 
sunk lower—"“ constantly pray to be helped 
to do it; to love them and care for them as 
if they were my own. It will come with 
time.” 

“Every good thing will come with time 
that we may earnestly seek,’ said Mr. Car- 
lyle. “Oh, Barbara, never forget—never 
forget that the only way to insure peace in 
the end, is to «trive always to be doing right, 
unselfishly, under (iod,.” 


THE END. 


MY LITTLE STRATAGEM. 


TREMAINE, 


| they were all completed, and 


BY WILLARD 


Jewie Hale was the merriest, prettiest, 
moet provoking daughter of Eve that ever 
existed—at least, 1 thought so— though per- 
haps I was not an impartial judge, as | 
must confess | was deeply in love,—and, in | 
fact, I don’t believe 1 could remember the | 
time when I was pot in love with her. 1 
first ventured to ask for her company from 
church; when, after four years’ absence, | 
I returned to my native town and set up as | 
asurgeon. Oakdale was a healthy place, | 
or else the good people felt a little afraid of | 
trusting their lives in the hands of such a | 
young scapegrace as they had known me to | 
, for somehow my horse and gig found | 
more employment in carrying Jessie Hale | 
to ride than any other protitable business ; 
yet of all the tantalizing little wretches that | 
ever fascinated and provoked a poor fel- 
low—until he could not have told whether 
he was in the body or out of it—she was the 
worst, 

And there was 1—Willard Tremaine— 
standing ix feet two in my stockings, led 
about by that little elf, coming and going 
at every beck and call, as if I were a great 
simpleton, as in truth j must have been, for 
after playing “yours devotedly” for about 
six months, 1 was no nearer winning her 
than at first, Open-hearted and candid she 
was on every other subject; but just let me 





For- | 


My darling, | have told you it i | 


He held her there in his strong pro- | 
ling! now andalways.” | 


“It wae a foolixh feeling w cross my heart, | 
j one; 


| 
| 





spepk of love or marriage, and | might as 
well talk to a stone an “All is bie in 
love and war;" or at least I thought «0, and | 
resolved to try the result of strategy on my 
wilful little lady-love. | 
One fine morning, as we were about start- 
ing for a ride on horseback, and | was as- 
sisting Miss Jessie into the saddle, her horse 
commenced rearing and kicking at an 


neath the | 
By the 
time she was fairly seated he had become 
erfectly unmanageable, throwing her vio- | 
Latly from the saddle; of course I caught 
No 


her before she touched the ground, 


| sooner was she in safety, when, with a deep 


groan, | staggered back against the fence, 
my right arm hanging helplessly by my 


side, Tt took mic ely, tor Jessie was beside | 


me ina moment. 
| “Oh, Will,” she said piteously, “that | 


terrible horse has broken your arm; what | 
will you do 

Hiow like a villain 1 felis at sight of her 
but I was not going to give up 
then: so I answered, faintiy, “It is nothing, 
dear Jessie; | would suffer a thousand | 
times more to feel that 1 had saved your 
prectots life.” s 

“But oh, | am so sorry! What can be 
done for you’” she said in touching ac- 
cents, 

“Cmnty tell me that vou love me, Jessie, 
darling; it will soothe my pain more than 
anything else in the world.” 
like the great simpleton that I was, pul that 


distress ; 


right arm around her, and never discovered 
my mistake Ull she sprang suddenly ay 
oO 


“Wouldn't a lithe brandy and water « 


as well, Mr. Tremaine?” she asked, archly. j 


“There don't seem to be any bones broken ; 
the injury was ivternal, I should think.” 


Wouldn't I have sold myself for a six: | 
But there was no help for it; so I } 


pence | 
vad to own the trick, and went home wish- | 
1 Aad broken my arm or my neck, | 


in, 
didn't care much which. After that, for a | 
while, I was rather shy of the love aulyect, | 


for 1 didn’t fancy hearing of my last at- | 
tempt; but, one ewe owever, I went | 
over the way, resoly that the matter | 
should be decided before I returned. Jes- 
sie was sitting by the parlor window, busily | 
sewing, and Lonedies some merry tune to | 
herself as IT entered. She was looking | 
ee pe than ever; and I found it terribly | 

ard work to begin. , 

At last I broke in upon some of her care- 
less nonsense with, “Why in the world, 
Jessie, don't you say whether vou love me 
or not? I believe you do—in fact, 1 know 
you do.” 

Here I was again making a simpleton 
of myself. 

“Ob! you know, then, do you?’ she 
said, coolly, with a merry twinkle in her 
eye. “Then of course there is no need of 


“No, I did not mean it, Jessie,” I said. 
me, 


answered, demurely. 
_ “Ob, Jessie Hale!’ | exclaimed, impa- 
Uently, “you will drive me eraay !” 
“A terrible misforvune, surely,” she 
with a laugh, throwing down her work, 
through the bw window upon the 








| her head resting on the soft pillow. 


’ Poor Will! poor Will! j 


And then, | 


| prettiest, best little wife in all 
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lawn. “Now, Mr. Will, I will tell you 
what I will do if you will promree never to 
plague me ageim about this.” 

“I will promise any Chuang af 
give me an honest apewer,” I eald, ly. 

“Well, then, if you can catch me Scions 
I reach the elm tree, I will give you a can- 
did anewer.” 

1 thumped my head against the window- 
savh, and away | went, racing over the 
green-eward Sectaped tat more eagerhes 
than I ever d ying catch in 
her befare she 


my boyhood days, I 
was Noten to the old » 

“ Now for the answer,” | said, ly. 

“Oh! but can’t you wait i I Li 
breath?” drawing it in quick, spasmodic 
“ Let me see; what was it I prom- 
ined to tell you 7” 

“Whether you love me or not, »ro- 
voking littl wretch,” said 1, fairly out of 
patience. 

“Now look here, Mr. Will; if you don’t 


you will only 


| leave off calling me names I wont tell you 


atall. I promised, you say 7” 

“Of course you did; so don't be all day 
about it.” 

“If you hurry me I can’t speak at all; 
for it will take me some time to think over 
the objects of my love to see if you are 
among them. Let me see—” inning to 
count her fingers—“ there is old Chioe, that's 
and Prince—though he hurt your 
arm you know—is two; and old Brindle is 
three; and Watch is four; and—let's see— 
yes, there is Mr. Willard Tremaine is five.” 

I don't think 1 stopped to thank her for 


| that answer, and if my return to the parlor 


was not as rapid as my exit from it, it was 
certainly far more dignified. I had taken 
my hat, and was out of the gate before Jes- 
sie reached the house. 

I went home in no very enviable state of 


| mind, and sitting down in my arm-chair, 


began to think and plan how I could out- 
wit this provoking litte elf. Have her I 
would, but how? That was the question, 

“A letter for you, sir,” called out my boy 
at the door. 

1 took the letter and tore it open. It 
was from an uncle of mine—a surgeon in a 
flourishing city—making me a very advar 


| tageous offer if 1 would come and take his 


lace. This was just the situation I had 
een wanting for years, and | hailed it with 
delight now, 

* But, Jemie,” I thought—“ could I leave 
her?” 

A moment's reflection showed me it was 


| just what was needed, for ifshe really cared 
| for me my absence would make her willing 


to acknowledge it. It did not take long to 
make my arrangements, and before night 
the next 
morning I started for the station, calling at 
Mr. Hale's on my way, to bid Jessie geod- 
bye. 1 could see the little witch did not 


| believe one word of the story | told her. 


“I hope, Mr. Will, you won't break your 


}arm in the train; it would make it so bad 


for you,” she said, with a queer amile, aa | 


| concluded. 


* And you not there to cure it,” I retorted. 
“ But, seriously, Jewie, I am in earnest, 
now. It is probable | shall not see you 
again for years; for if I like the place I 
shall remain there.” 

She still believed it some trick, for her 
eyes said plainly, “ You can't cheat me 
again.” And she said good-bye as coolly 
aa if it were only for a day. 1 went down 
the walk, feeling much as I think Adam 
must have felt when he left Paradise, ex- 
cept that he took his Eve with him and I 
teh mine behind. I was well pleased 
with the place, and was not long in accept- 
ing my uncle's proposals, I wrote to this 
eflect to a lawyer, desiring him to dispose of 
my property at Oakdale. I knew Jessie 
would hear of it, and it would give her to 
undervtand that I had no intention of re- 
turning. In three days I followed the let- 
ter, determined that if I did not succeed 
this time, 1 would give her up forever, 
though my heart gave a quick. throb of 
pain at the thought. 

It was just at twilight, of a pleasant Se 
tember day, when I reached Oakdale, + Di- 
rect to Hale’s I took my way, saying over to 
myself as | went, “Now or never!” I en- 
tered the dusky parlor unannounced. By 
the dim light I saw Jemie sitting on a sofa, 
She 
was alone and had not heard my step. 
Was she asleep? A quick sob answered 
me, That argued well tor my success, In 
a moment I was kneeling beside her, and 
had raised the bowed heal, 

* Jewmie! dear little Jessie!” I said, ten- 
derly, scarcely knowing how she would re- 
ceive it. With a quick start and a glad 
ery of surprise, her head was pittewel on 
my bosom, 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you, Will! 
They told me you would not return, and | 
have been so lonely without you.” 

“ And I have been lonely too, Jessie dar- 
ling,” I said. “My home anywhere would 
always be lonely without you. Will you 
not go and share it with me?” 

The answer was very low, but I knew it 
was in the affirmative. 

“Will you become my wife next week ?” 
I was determined to make sure work now. 

There was some hesitation, a few objec- 
tions raised, but I finally gained the same 
answer to that. 

Then | hurried to the drawing-room to 
see the old folkx, There was considerable 
pleasure expressed at my unexpected arri- 
val, and great surprise when my errand 
was made Cesnns and a few tears and re- 
greta from the mother at parting with Jes- 
sie, and hearty congratulations from the 
father, concluded by the remark, “ That just 
as likely as not she would change her mind 
while changing her dreas.’’ 

Not so, however. In a week I got the 
England ; 
and what is better «till, | think so now, even 
thongh she did say, ten minutes after the 
ceremony, “I never told you I loved you, 
after all, Will.” 

And she never has to this dey. 


—— © <i 


Tur Lanxovact or CoLors—The French 


| hold that violet is anal to friendshi 
blue to love, as maggot by blue eyes 
| azuresky. A bunch of violets there- 


fore, tell a lady’s suitor that friendship is 
all he has a right to ex Yellow is 
paternity or maternity ; it is the yellow ray 


of the .~e- which causes the germ 


to 
shoot figures ambition, ii the 
| spirit of rivalry; green, the ral > Ban 


fickleneas, but also work ; enthusi- 


asm; white, unity, univ ity; black, 
favoritiam, the influence exerted by an indi- 
vidual. Certain have the gift of 
fascinating all w and 


a them ; 
black, which sheorbe all the rays of the 
spectrum, is the reverse of white, which 
combines them in one. Beside the seven 


i poverty ; 
ink, modesty ; sil 
(semi-white), love; tiles (semal-vicles}, 
feeble friendship; pale pink, false shame. 





FRUGALITY may be termed the daughter 
of prudence, the sister of and 
the a t Schiy te He wept pl 
gant will qui become puor, poverty 
will en dependence and invite cor- 
ruptioa. 
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BE CAREFUL, OH, MY SON! 








BY A. K& XK. 
Toe are going away from home, my son ; 
Be careful how you're led, 


Por we all mast lie—eo the adage myo— 
Ae we have made our bed. 


You carry away « boy's tree heart, 
Aad « strength love attained, 


Ob, be us beck in ite place, my eva, 
A manhood ail wnsteiped 


You are going away from home aad friende— 
From a mother's loving care— 

From @ father's counse! wisely given — 
From « hearth of praise and prayer! 


Gotng 
That Bre your beert 

That will tempt, perhaps, your untried feet 
From the better way to part. 


“ Whatever we sow we shall reap,” my son, 
mit. it weeds 
it laurel wreaths or cypress boughs, 
Thea scatier the goodly seeds! 


TALES OF THE OPERAS. 








‘CHAPTER L. 
RUIN, 

A strange tale, laid in the wild Adriatic 
hills. 

attached to the 

lace of the Count Rupert, where a gala 

is progressing very brilliantly. 

hich > steam, tandion, but friendless, 

the Count, like most young es in his 

position, had endeavored to find ners 


m waste and carousal; and upon day 
when the reader makes his acquaintance he 
has nearly exhausted his vast Bat 


the songs are not any the lees loud on that 
account, nor the laughter less ringing. 

The grounds are crowded pasty ty the 
Count’s interested friends, partly by his 
tenants, and their forest relations and 
friends, their sweethearts and wives. 

In the midst of the nobles sat a damsel 
of great but threatening beauty, who looked 
about her now and again as though in doubt 
as to what course of qonduct it would be 
most politic to pursue. 

Assuredly the guests enjoyed the rich 
food and the richer wines, not any the less 
because there was a probability that they 
could not assist there at many more enter- 
tainments of a similar character. 

They were, in fact, praising the giver of 
the feast when he came amongst his visitors 
and thanked them for their good opinion. 

“ But retain your homage and your admi- 
ration for ladies’ bright eyes and smiling 
lips,” he added. “Take no heed of me, 
except to follow my example.” 

Thus speaking he approached the haughty 
beauty already mentioned, and, stooping 
low, kissed her hand. 

If she experienced any pleasure at thia 
flattering attention, she showed it by little 
outward evidence. 

She barely smiled, and coldly said that 
“ Life's golden hours should fly past in the 
midst of gilded pleasures.” 

Again fre bowed, and invited her to wan- 
der through the domain, when she looked 
negligently at him, and carelessly takin 
his arm, suffered herself to be led through 
the smiling group of visitors. 

Herr Hortensius, the Count’s old tutor, 
shook his head, and thought how strange it 
was that youth could be so easily blinded 
by beauty—that the faults of a lovely wo- 
man were completely masked by her good 
looka. 

Here his cogitations were interrupted by 
the appearance of a pretty rustic girl and 
an elderly woman, evidently her chaperone, 

carrying a hand bouquet of 
homely flowers, and both of whom were 
making low curtsies to Hortensius himself. 

“Two women, at one and the same time,” 
he murmured ; adding, in a sharp voice, 
“Well, what is it?” 

“Surely, Herr Hortensius,” said the elder, 
“you remember me—Dame Bertha? This 
is Leila, the Count’s foster-sister; and we 
have come, each with her pretty bunch of 
Sie ot fe end hoopla birthday, to wish 

im i pines.” 

“Look about for him, good Bertha, and | 
you will find him where the crowd is thick- 
est, and not far from that pearl of young 
personas, the Princess Stella, as we have to 
call her, until she condescends to be his 
Countess,” 

“His Countess!’ said pretty Leila, in a 
sad voice. “Then all my hopes are shat- 
tered,” 

Thereupon she uttered a faint cry, as she 





| gift of » brother, and with it I bestow upon 
you a brotherly kine,” 

As his lips touched her cheek, he heard a 

| low, angry ery, and, turning, he found 

Stella's angry, dark eyes fixed upoa him. 

“Have you found the bouquet? Who is 

| ompos who has just run into the 

| 

| “My foster-sister—one Leila.” 

| “A pretty pastoral performance I found 
you engaged upon! But clearly understand 

| that our engagement is at an end!” 

“ Bah F ee make the notice 1 have taken 
of an old playfellow of my childhood's 


FF 


days a mere pretext for an act upon which | 


you had previously determined! You 
think I am half suined !” 

“1 know it!” 

“You shall have no doubt upon the point 
before the day has passed !” 

Rash, careless, yet ever honest, Count 
Rupert became suddenly reckless upon 
hearing the Princess’ words. 

No doubt, it reads most improbable that 
two or three hasty words, uttered by a wo- 
man, should cause a man to become utterly 
reckless. Like all who risk their fortunes 
upon the hazard of the die, Rupert had ever 
at his elbow rascals (noblemen by title, 
many of them,) at all times ready to take 
advan of his weaker moments. 

That day’s work was, for the Count, a ca- 
—— The gaming once commenced, 
he risked blindly, madly, all he was worth 
—treaaure, castles, lands, forests. He played 
as though he was pomessed, and not any the 
lens recklessly, as now and again he glanced 
at the mocking face of the Princess Stella. 
Perchance, he bestowed one more look 
— the pleading face of his foster-sister, 
who, being then present, suffered deeply as 
she saw him lose time after time, Kupert 
had been saved. 

It was the old story over again. When 
he had lost all, when convi that he had 
been cheated, he drew his sword u the 
false friends. They turned in a upon 
him, and drove him out from the domain, 
of which, but a little while before, he was 
master. 

Of all his wealth, only the Demon's 
Tower, and the ruins which surrounded it, 
could he call his own. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE DEMON'’S TOWER. 
The chief room of the so-called Demon's 
Tower, the only solid part remaining of the 
old Castle of the Brockenberg, had the ap- 
se of being a library, as far as 
shelves and bookcases could prove it such a 
place. Few booka, however, were to be 
seen in the dusty and moldering place ; and 
at once the eye of an intruder deitted toa 
strange piece of tapestry over the old fire- 
place. It represented an ancient knight, of 
strange aspect, and near him a bowing 
page, whose countenance was strangely 
marked. 

Upon the evening of the day when (Count 
Rupert lost the remainder of his fortune, 
the summer weather suddenly changed, and 
a terrible and savage storm swept over the 
grounds in which the fele had taken place, 
coming from the direction in which the 
Demon's Tower was to be found. 

The storm was at its height when the 
door of the great room in that same De- 
mon's Tower was slowly opened, and a 
pleasant, simple-looking lad entered, carry- 
ing a lamp, and looking cautiously about 
him. 

“T am glad,” he thought, “that Dame 
Bertha and Leila got home before this 
storm began. They seemed in asad way 
when they gave me the message. Why 
should my lord come here to pass the night 
—here, where the demon soudivnesh hang» 
on the wall?” 
7 . . 7 7 
Very e looked Count Kupert, as he 
entered the room, followed by Hortensius ; 
for no man, however he may fall, is left 
quite friendless, if in his life he has been 
kind and willing to help his fellow-man. 
“'Tis but a di abode, this last of my 
belongings,” said the Count, laughing, as he 
look on him. “Why, what's thie over 
the hearth ?” 
“It represents, my lord, your ancestor,” 
said Karl Hoffman, “as he appeared when 
making a compact with the demon !” 
“ My ancestor appears to me to have been 
but a poor-looking man. I should prefer to 
set eyes upon something in the way of sup- 
per—what you will, my good Karl. A 
musty -e thia,” he continued, after Karl 
had [eft the room, and addressing the tutor; 
“but it has the olineies quietude, 
which is pleasant, after the wrangle with 





saw the Count rapidly ap ching. 
“Good Master Hortensius,” said the no- | 
bleman, hurriedly —“here is my Lady | 
Stella, angry beyond measure that she has | 
lost her wet; quick, and find me the | 
flowers! Why,” he added, as his eyes fell | 
upon Leila, “what charming, rustic Venus | 
have we here ?”’ 
“ Have you quite forgotten little Leila?” 
“ What—my foeter-sister ”” 
“Yea, who has ventured hither on your 
birthday to offer you these simple flowers.” 
“They are as pretty as you are,” said | 
Rupert. “And so you are little Leila, now 
grown to be a woman! I need not ask if | 
you have a aweetheart 7” 
“She might have one of twenty,” here 
struck in old Dame Bertha; “ but she cares 
for neither, not even the one I would gladly 
see her yy 
“And who is that?” asked the Count. 
“Karl Hoffman,” said the good woman, 


- confidentially; “he whose uncle, one of 


your lke 
your ruins 

“The castie of the Brockenberg !" said 
the Count, in a puzzled voice. “I did not | 
know that I owned such a - 

“You do,” said Herr Hortensius, “ and 
it is about the only bit of your estate you 
will never sell—for the simple reason that 
nobody would ever venture to buy it. 
Little, my lord, do you know of the family | 
history. Why, it was in the turret of that 


ordship’s stewards, has charge of | 
of. the old castle on the Brock- 


my old friends, I was in the wrong, and | 
deserved what I got—to have my sword 
wrenched from my right hand, and my 
miserable life given me, Why, what have 
we here’? A treatise on alchemy—‘ How to 
make gold.’ Now this is a book worth 
having. 
a large quantity of silver.’ Ha, but I have 
no silver! Let us see how to make silver.” | 
He turned a few pages and read; “To 





th 


make silver, you must take a certain quan- | the air it sang ! 
now and hereafter to 
again.” 


tity of gold.’ 

Here the Count broke into hearty laugh- 
ter, and cried : 

“T'll have no more alchemy. 
another book. What is this? 
ology!’ Now this must have been 
work patronised by my ancestor.” 

“Nay, nay!” cried the old tutor; 
have nothing to do with demons !"" 

“Then go join Karl in the kitchen,” cried 
Rupert, with another rattling !angh, “ and 
leave me alone with his Majesty!” | 

“The room seems strangely oppressive,” | 
he thought, when Hortenxius had left him | 
alone. “Is there any truth in demonology? 
Let me look into this.” 

He opened the book, and after searching 
for some time, he read : of 

“The King of the demon world is named | 
Arimanes, and he may be evoked by utter- 
ing the following words: ‘Miriam, Manas- 
ses, Eurothas "—-care being taken to extend 
the hand towards the east.”’ 

He hesitated —then stood erect —«tretched 


Let us try 
* Demon- | 


the , th 
“Tl 
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ee 


and in a sweet 
“ Destroy him I" 





| 20 brave ?” 
| tion my behest? 
destroy ! 





| page f” 
| “Tie 

she oo clothed as in the tapestry. 
_ Sm 


form, and, as thie was done, Arimanes faded 
into the night; the tapestry 
shadowed, and the room, but for the pres 
ence of the page, was as it had appeared 
before the invocation. 

Slowly the Count ined his senses; 

up; looked about him, and started to 
see the stranger. 

“ Who are you—what has happened ?” 
“You should know— you summoned 
me!” 

“What! are you——” 
“ ' »lac 
oF I am not so black as I am 


“ Ah, appearances are often deceitful !” 

“Pray, what can I do for you’ asked 
the page. 

By this time, the Count had recovered 
his natural audacity. 

“IT am so hungry, good page, that my 
greatest want, at the present moment, ap- 
pears to be supper.” 

“Supper be it!” 

Need it be said that the repast was there 
in a moment, and that it was a very good 
one? 

“A hungry man needs no warning before 
a well-spread table,” said the Count, seating 
himself, 

And, at that moment, Herr Hortensius 
pat his head in at the door, His amaze- 
ment may be imagined—it cannot be de- 


or . 

“ Here is a meal fit for a marriage-feast!” 
he stammered. 

“Ha, there you are, good tutor! 
down, and bear me company.” 

But the old pedagogue hesitated. The 
flesh was weak; but his suspicion was 
strong. However, he sat down, ax he 
thought, by his own will; he did not re- 
mark that the new-comer, the pres, raised 
his hands, and motioned the old pedagogue 
to & aeat, 

“ Here's your health! cried the Count. 

“Thank you; 1 hope it will not suffer on 
the reeult of this feast.” 

“Not it!” cried the Count. “ Egad, this 
page of mine is a fine-looking fellow! and 
if ever | meet a woman like him ‘ 
“She would win your heart?” asked 
Satane lla. 

“| believe,” cried the Coun, “she might 
claim my soul !”" 

“1 am glad of that,” said the page, amit- 
ing him gently on the shoulder. 

* Let us drink to our young friend here,” 
cried the Count, 

“What! I drink tothe demon? Never?’ 
exclaimed the tutor, 

“Nay, | will, and sing, too,” cried the 
Count, who began at once to carol ; 

“When fortune frowns, and friends for- 
sake, and faith in love is dead ; when man 
has nothing left to stake, to hope nor yet to 
dread ; one brilliant pleasure may remain, 
worth all the joy then lost—the glorious 
vintage of champagne, to drink at others’ 
cont, Let life’s best song have for refrain, 
this glorious vintage of champagne.” 
“Come, Hortensius,” he cried, “join in 
the chorus. What! asleep? Door man! 
So, pretty page, join you in the chorus. 
Why, where is he? The youth has van- 
ished,” 

A strange, mystic music now swept 
through the air, and at once it caused the 
Count to experience a strange desire to 
sleep. It was in vain that he conquered 
this tendency, and in a few minutes he fell 
heavily into a chair, and became motion- 
lena, 

A strange sight war then to be seen 
Where the page had vanixhed, there ap- 


Sit 


we 


whi the crouching at his feet, | 
a figure ing is 

| “Good master, he is so young, and looks | 
“What, slave—epirit, do you dare ques: | 
"Yau to obey; mine to | Satanella; 

Go! with woman's heart aod | Why, Count, I will make her own that she | 


wily tongue, appear to him as you have of | despises you, although she is even now 
| old to mortal men—a willing and obedient | about here, having journeyed hither to de- 


The page knelt near the Count’s prostrate | 


in became 


la, “or 1 destroy him.’ 


Count. 
ing woman.” 


“a charming human mortal 


| clare that abe has never ceased to love you 


touched the robe of Satanclla, and | Take this cap,” she continued, presentis 
er coat 


| the head~covering she held in 
| though whence it came the Count did not 


she will «peak falsely; when you wear it, 
you shall hear the truth.” 

“I accept your offer,’ said the Count, 
seizing the cap; and here Herr Hortensius 
hurried in, saying, “ My lord, here comes 
visiting that crocodile, the Princess Stella.” 

* You see, | spoke truly,” said Satanella. 

The false woman entered the room with 
downcast eves, with pensive air, and said, in 
a low voice, “I am leaving friends and 
home, Count Rupert; but before I exile 
myself, I desire to be forgiven by you for 
what must have my insane beha- 
vior, I have no excuse to make, but only 
seek your pardon, and to ask you to say 
good-bye.” 

“So aad! her eves downcaat !" thought 
~ “There is truth in her every he 
lable. This grief can surely not deceive ! 

“Put on the hat, Count,” whispered the 


a” did so, and in a moment the young 
Princess was laughing hugely. 

“Hal hal hat ha! ot even miafor- 
fortune reads this fool a lemon. 11 is im- 
possible for him to see that | have come to 
ray adieu in the hope that he will ask me 
to remain,” 

Need it be said that, after euch a confes- 
aion, the Princess Stella waa not asked to 
stay for life at the castle; and the Count 
thanked gratefully his , when this 
strange attendant whispered lowly, “ You 
owe it to me that you have been saved from 
a totally heartless and designing woman.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ron 

The sea in beating heavily on the coast, 
as though desirous of reaching the piratical 
crew who have just reached eve, after an- 
choring their bark in a natural harbor near 
the - at which they are gathered, look- 
ing about them for anything in the shape of 
a prize, 
“On shore once again,’ said the leader, 
one Bracachio ; “and 'tis a visit to be turned 
to account, Hark! astep! Let us lie by, 
and see what comes of it.” 
The footsteps belonged to no more for 
midable person than honest, love-worn 
Karl. 

It in needless to tell how, in hia deaperate 
mood, he was easily induced to join the 
virate crew, or how this weak, sad, love 
lose youth readily listened to a proposal to 
carry off his sweetheart from the cottage in 
which she had lived many years with Dame 
Hertha, 

It is to this very cottage that the reader 
must, in imagination, wing hin way. It is 
situated near a litthe wayside chapel, and *o 
near the sea that the sound of the beating 
waves may readily be heard, 

Near this cottage creeps Satanella, now 
desperate in her love for Rupert. She is 
still watching the cottage, when a quick step 
approaches, and the Princess Stella, closely 
veiled, «mites the page on the shoulder. 
“L wee you have obeyed me, Sir Page. 
“T am only too proud to be able humbly 
to obey you,” 

“IT desire you to inform the Count that I 
forgive him, and that 1 am still ready to be- 
come his wife.” 

“’'T would be useless humiliation, lady ; 
for here in the chapel, and there, in that 
cottage, ia the bride, and within half-an- 
hour here will come the bridegroom,who is 
Count Rupert.” 

“A rival! I would that I could set these 
eyes upon her.” 

“ You shall,” said Satanella; and, waving 





oe a beautiful woman, with his features, 
is voice—a lovely form, clad in a strange, 
fairy clothing, like nothing seen upon our | 
every-day earth, 

“ Myself once more,” she whispered, | 
“the page I cease to play; all of woman | 
now, my soul resumes its sway. In dream- | 
ing visions let me charm his eyea,—one 
dazzling moment in my true form w be | 
ween ; ‘an henceforth enshrined his fancy's | 
worrhipped queen. There ina power whose | 
sway angels’ souls adore, and the lost obey, 
weeping evermore: it in the power of | 


love.” 


thought. 


Slowly the figure stole near the uncon: | 
scious Count, kissed him softiy on the fore 
head, and disappeared. 


Rupert started suddenly into wakefulnen, | 


Let us nee. ‘To make gold, take | and leapt towards the direction where th: 
| figure had vanished, He saw nothing. 


“ What silvery tones,” he cried, * were 


one of the voice 


I heard ? 
1 would 


How 
ive my existence 
rear them once 


sweet 


In anawer to his words, the air once again 


e sounds, 


struck upon his sense of hearing, but he 
could see no form, nor divine whence came 
All he knew for certain was 
that the sweet melody was sounding in hi- 
ears. 


CHAPTE 


K II. 


RICH EX, 


The scene is changed. 
cent hall, opening upon a picturesque gar 
den, and the demon-page Satanella may be 
seen leaning paswively against a column 
Her face i« shaded, and its expresion one 


deep dejection. 
“§ 


It is a magnili 


ve fallen over the precipice 


which I was to have attracted him,” 
“Aa Satanella, in female form, | 
was to have destroyed him by the power ot 
| love, and I myself am crushed by the love 
I have for him; while he himself loves an 


very castle, and which still stands, that your forth his right hand to the east—uttered | other.” 


ancestor, Count Hildebrand, sold himself to 
the demon for a certain sum of money, peid | 
down. To this day they call it the De- | 
mon's Tower.” 

“They are at liberty to do «o,” said the | 
Count, with a laugh. “ 
rious matter to ‘hind out why Leila here | 
cares nothing for this Karl Hoffman. Good | 
Hortensius, see the dame well disposed, and | 
leave Leila and me to ourselves.” 

“We are alone,” he continued, when 


the three magic words, “ Miriam, Manases, | 
Eurothas 
He heard a terrific, seething noise; the 


became whiter and more intense ; and then, 


a r!” he felt the yand rock under | 
him, and he fell forward on his face. 


The tapestry a — grew “. | slowly 
= 


e | eyes me 


leaming, and then the figures moved. 
Enight became a demon of terrible aspect; | 


| thunder increased in anger; the lightning baulked of vengeance? 
near hate to be wholly forgotten when the 


But it is a more se- | as he uttered the willful word, “ Appear— | great passion is dexpixed.” 


Suddenly her face assumed a terrible ex 


pression. 
“If 1 cannot gain his love, shall I be 


No! love ia tow 


As suddenly as she had shown anger, her 


face became gentle again, when she saw him 
es his head stooped, hi- 

ily seeking the ground. 
“I trust, master, that you are satisfied! 


Bertha and the old tutor had entered the | and a figure, in a woman's robe, the face | with me?” said Satanella, approaching. 


mansion, “and confide in your | that of the , was crouching at his feet. 
foster-brother. What ! downcast eyes and = Slowly Gis fgeees glide to the floor 
trembling lips? I understand, my Leila— demon speaks: | 


you love another. Tell me his name. ! 
“It will never be breathed by me, dear 
my lord. You look strangely at me, Count | 
Rupert, but my case is a common one; our | 
hearts are not our own to give, and only too | 
often we find that they are lost bey re- 
despite our reason and our will.” 


See, at as: 
losopher — but, I | 





bbs will coon discover his mic- 
eo eae tee, 
hope, to 

y command. It is the 


“How could I be otherwise ? 
The | bronght me back my fortune.” 
“And your friends have naturally fo! 


You have 


“What daring mortal has pronounced my | lowed your fortune,” answered the page. 


name?’ 


He looks about him, and his eyes fall the Count, gravely. 


upon the 


“ But I know the price I am to pay,” «aid 


“'Tis a long time before payment will be 


“ Here behold one of those mortal crea-| due. But what ails you, good master? You 


tures. He would rule me, and he ad 
even at my a He can —= 
mand my — my coming 

cast him ies! 

shall serve! Thou slave, crouching at my | of 





mic 


poses: youth, w 
what more is needed to 
“Peace of mind,” said the Count; 


be the task ae te San See and whi 
ey rial b ble as thyself!” | cove; 


ealth, health, and power, 
ive happiness?" | costar 

“and | Rapert, Herr Hortensius, and the love-sick | pecting, if they remember it at all, that on 
e has dared, and he | that I do not pomess. Every night a form | youth, Karl. 


loveliness haunts my sleep, | 


sweet words of love low in my 
even before I can swake, it has | comes forward, followed by a figure, whose | for then too often comes deceit, and hy poe- 


| she hurri 


a hand, a portion of the front wall of the 
cottage became transparent, and the wrath 
ful Princess wax enabled to see Leila prepa 
ring for her wedding. 

“How can | prevent this marriage 
cried the angry woman. 

And, as though in answer to her thoughts, 
at that moment the cluster of pirates: came 
roving that way, Karl in their midat. 

“Who are these men?” asked Stella, 

“Oh,” anid Satanella, “a band of honest 
rogues. They are purveyors of beauty to 
the Pasha's harem in the East.” 

The Princes: «truck her hands together, 
and crying, “ They will suit my purpose!’ 
to the man who appeared to be 
the leader of the band 

The reader will readily comprehend what 
occurred—that Stella made a bargain with 
the pirates, by means of which Leila was 
forcibly torn from her home and carried off 
to the sea. But richly endowed with per- 
spicnity as the reader may be, he will not 
have anticipated that the tables were turned 
upon Stella by Satanella, who, approaching 


“I dare not speak first of love,” thought 


“ The princess Stella, for instance,” cried | 


observe. “ When you hold it in your hand, | 


moment two names are uttered, the one 


“TI must dispel these fancies,” cried the |“ Leila!’ the other “Rupert!” and, with 
“ T must devote myself to a living, 


outstretched arma, are runaing to each other, 
| when Rracachio interferes 
“Stay, friend; this property is mine. Mo 
soon as market opens, you can buy.” 


“T have not come empty-handed.” 

Here the cries of the mob autliciently in 
dicated the approach of the Visier. A 
strange scene now commenced. The Vizier, 
gravely purchasing for his master, the Hey 
| of Tunis, pamed from group to group, reject- 
ing Circassian, Nubian, Arabian, but deci 
ding the moment his eyes fell upon the fair- 
haired Leila 

A terrible scene of competition now en- 
sued, the Vizier and Rupert bidding blindly 
against each other 

At Inst all Rupert's money was offered, 
his jewels followed, and even the very ship 
that brought him into port—yet the Visier 
—_ him. 

He was in the he of alr when a 
Mn A Ld dh —- hidden 
in the hood of a deep bernows, softly ap- 
proached, and laid her hand upon his arm, 
as Bracachio said to the Visier, “The 
maiden is yours, and is well 

“Would you save her?" asked 
stranger. 

“You here?” cried Rupert—"you, my 
demon pager 
. this compact, and she is eafe.” 

Natanella had been compelled to appear 
before Arimanes. She was now once again 
permitted to appear upon earth, as the re- 
sult of her promise to conquer her love and 
enthrall the soul of the Count Rupert. 

The temptation was equally terrible and 
irresistible, In a few moments he had 
drawn blood from his arm, and signed the 


compact. 

a Satanella threw off her bern- 
ous, and appeared as a beautiful woman in 
Oriental costume. 

She began singing a stra Fastern song, 
and as her voice rose, the Visier turned and 
contemplated her. A few moments, and he 
had completely forgotten the existence of 
Leila. Ere the song waa ended, the grand 
officer was kneeling at the feet of Matanella. 

The temptrcas smiled, and pointed to 
Leila. 

“T permit no rival,” she said, in a soft 
voice. 

“she ix free,” whispered the Vizier, mo- 
tioning his slaves to place the caskets of 
jewels they were carrying at Leila’s feet; 
and as these actions took place, Leila anc 
Rupert were once more in each other's 
arms, 

But he was not ungracious enough to for- 
get his debt of gratitude to Satanella, 

“1 thank you with my life, good friend I” 

“You should do so,” replied Satanella 
“No thanks; but speed away, Remember, 
we shall meet on reckoning day.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THER WORTH OF KEPENTANCE, 

We are once again in the Demon's Tower, 
where Kupert i* waiting the arrival of 
Leila, who very speedily makes her appear- 
anor, accompanied by Herr Hortensius. 

“Ah, Leila!” says Kupert, “at length the 
hour it come when Lshall call you mine! 
We have loved through difficulty and dan 
wer, and we are at last rewarded, At mid- 
night we are to be married, and even as I 
apeak, the bell sounds the hour,” 

But, aa the bell ceases, there is a threaten- 
ing sound in the air, and suddenly a form 
stands between them, and raises the veil 
covering the face. 

“The fiend ” cries Kupert. 

“You called me friend at Tunis; but it 
matters little. Lam here because the thirty 
days are past. Look on this pact; the 
terms are very plain!" 

“How have [ wronged you?” he asked, 

“Taught me to love!" she cried ; “to tre 
bly curse my fate!" 

“To love?” cried. Leila 
for to love is to pity.” 

“1 love!” cried Satanella; “and my love 
has made me human!” 

“1 do not love you in return,” cried Ku- 
pert, in desperation, “ Do your worst !"’ 
“Thou art abandoned by all good spirits!” 
cried Satanella. “Thou art now the slave 
of the fiend !” 

But the moment neared when, so far frou 
destroying Kupert, she herself waa saved. 


© Impossible ! 


| There ie a cry, the slave turns, and in a | 


“He of good cheer, Leila,” he whispers. | 


| 
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COOKERY IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


We do not intend to of the time: 
when the entremets of chivalry formed one 
of the principal features of a feast,—when 
the wine, ale and y were measured by 
tuna; the wheat by quarters; and the oxen, 
wild bulls, porks, muttona, &c., by hundreds, 
as atthe great entertainment given by Arch- 
bishop Neville, in the time a Kdward TV 
We shall not examine the «tate of the culin- 
ary art at no remote a period as that, but at 
the no more removed ) tee than the sev- 
enteenth century. 

The habita of the middle ages continued 
atill to pomens some influence —the quantity, 
the variety and the quality of the food were 
et remarkable, “ Porpoises and seala,” wild 
vars drewed whole, clephantine masses of 
beef, entire gammmons of bacon, “ peacocks,” 
(whose sauce was “wine and «alt,”) herons, 
hedgehogs, leeches, and other incongruous 
and unattractive dainties, figured on the 
board. The curious reader may, on this 
point, consult with advantage “A proper 
new Hooke of Cookery,’ printed in 1675 
It would be matter for curious speculation 
to inquire whether this work were the eade 
meeum of the cooks in the taverns frequented 
by the poeta and wits of the day. In that 
case, Shakspeare might, like his own Mac 
beth, have “supp'd full of horror,” and 
Jonson the rare Jonson — have gleaned 
from the bill of fare the “calver'd salmon,” 
the “beards of barbels,”” the “salads of oil'd 
mushrooma,” and all the other dainty dishes 
on which Sir Epicure Mammon dwelle se 
approvingly 
‘he terms of carving alone afford ua an 
alwiract of the meats which were moet es 
teemed. Take, for instance, the following 
“ Disfigure that peacocke;" “Undertench 
the porpus :" “Spaul that hen; “ Hreak the 
deer; “Side the haddock :’ and “Sift that 
swan.” More genuine delicacies were, how- 
ever, admitted, as in the directions to“ Chine 
aralmoy,” “Mance a capon,”’ “Harb a lob. 
ater,” “ ae acrab,” “ Rear a goose,’ “Tire 
an egy,” “ Mince a plover,” “Allay a phens- 
ant,” “ Embrace a mallard,” and “Uniace a 
coney.”’ 

A dinner, in the reign of Charles the 
First, consisted of, imprimia, “A soupe of 
enayles, a powdered goose, a joll of salmon, 
and a dish of green fieh Costesed with 
eng.” This wae a first course, Then came 
“A Lombard pye, a cow's udder roasted, a 
grand boyled meat, a hedgehog pudding, « 
rabbit stuffed with oysters, Polonian eau- 
sages, amallard with cabbedge, and a pair 
of boyled cocks.” To these succeeded “A 
epinage-tart, a carbonaded hen, a pye of 
aloes, eggs in moonshine, christial jelly, 
jumball«, quidany, bragget, and wallnut 








Leila, in despair, and crying that whither 
he went she would follow, sought to obtain 
her desire by means of self-destruction ; and, 
snatching Rupert's poniard, from ite sheath, 
she was only saved from the rash act by 
Satanella herself. 

“And ia it: possible,” Satanella, 
“that these human mortals can love so sub 
limely ?’ Then, looking up, she cried, 
“You are saved, good Kapert !" and, ao say 
ing, she burst the compact which bound the 
Count to perdition, “Ciood-bye; my lot ix 
forgetfulness and dewpair,  Hegune—be 
gone! They come for me! 

She sank weeping upon her knees ax Leila 
whispered, ° Let us hurry to the chapel, and | 
pray for her, Quick !—quick!" 

They fled, leaving her upon her knees 
She was safe already, for she had wept in 


‘ ried 





Bracachio, asked, “ How much gave you the 
lady to carry off the maiden’ Being told, | 
the page replied, “ Here ia double to carry | 
off the lady fuoraelf.” 

Then a terrible thought entered the brain 
of the demon page. She resulved to perso 
nate Leila, and for that purpose she entered 
the cottage. 

When the Count, emerging from the 
chapel, hurried to the cottage-door, he saw 
the white form of hi« bride standing on the 
threshold. She took hie hand, and as the 
Count's friends came trooping to the place 
of meeting, she moved rae. | the chapel 

Then, once again, the thunder roared, a | 
sudden crash seemed to swoop upon the as 
sembled guesta, and the next moment, with 
a terrible ery, the bride fell upon the 
ground, 

The Count tearing away the concealing 
bridal veil, recognized the features of Sata 
nella. 

At the same moment, Herr Hortensius 
rushed towards the Count, crying, } 
lord, my lord, your bride, the fair Leila, has 
been carried off by pirates. See!” he con 
tinued, pointing, “ the «hip is even now out 
at sea.” 

As he spoke, flames leaped up about the 
falne bride, and her form sank into the | 
earth, her eyes fixed to the last upow the 
Count, who was already giving orders for 
the pureuit of the pirates 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE SLAVE MARKET. 
It i« the slave market at Tunis, and the | 
open place is strangely alive in the midet of 
the tropical sunlight, for a cargo of slaves 
has arrived, and it is whiepered that two or 
three beautiful women are to be sold, and | 
that the Vizier is to be present. 
Now argo, dremed in flowing Cireck 
at with familiar faces, Count 


' 


They start and show much agitation as | 
one of the slave-owners, named achio, 


face he unveils. 





| of the heart. 
| spiritual seed planted in a warm material 


| current. 


her repentance Love had «aved her, a« it 
has preserved, and will preserve, millions 
In vain the evil presences surge about her 
Slowly, but camel their power ceases, andl 
the redeemed spirit of Satanella floats pla 


leidly towards the empyrean, saved from 
| endlem death by love 


preserved for cease- 
lens life and happiness! | 
—- 

Making Love. There is no auch pro 
com as making love. The article cannot be 
manufactured. [tis the spontaneous growth | 
Or rather it aprings from a 


soil, and is half a passion flower and half « 
heavenly exotic An the soul survives the 
badly, so the divine esence of love survives 
Thin in always the 
But, 
@trricntin love i a8 common 


ite passional instinet 
case where the sentiment is genuine 
unfortunately, 
as spurious money, and as frequently passes 
Many men fancy themaelvex 
deeply in love, who have not the «lightest 
idea of what the feeling, in it purity and 
Such persons mistake 
mere pasion for aflection. Their love, as 
they call it, lacks the divine leaven = It is 
coarse, selfich, unregulated, and being wholly 
“of the earth, earthy,” is sure to be ephe- 
meral, No true woman was ever made per- 
manently happy by «uch lowe ax this | 

alas! how many place faith in it, and after 


plenitude, really i 


nuit 


lyiving in exchange for it all the wealth of 


their hearts, find tow late that they have 
made @ blind and thrifthess bargain 
a — 
te Gewrrewen ar Hown.— It ia ernel 
and cowardly in any man to «peak to the 
woman under hit own roof in a manner 
that would forever on peor him, if heard 


under any other. And yet how many do 


| it, alas! and even go their way« after it 


selfishly forgetting the tears and the bitter 
news they have caused, and selfishly ex 


their return the domestic «kv will be with 
out a cloud. More the pity when it is! 
Then, indeed, isa there danger in the air, | 


risy, and indiflerence 


| *tipetion. Berwous debility 4: ., 


auckets.” Ale, surfeit-water, Canary, sack 
and Gascony wines, served to moisten this 
heterogeneous repaat, 

—_-  —-_— 

Patan Heratrs.— People often speak of 
falve hair) We do not fancy it. Braid it, 
curl it, crimp it, friz it, do it up as you may, 
it in alwaye a hair's breadth ond the true 
thing. Hut, objectional ax false hair is, 
there in something much worse; and that is 
a falee heart. Ile who carries a false heart, 
bears within himeelf a heavy burden. He 
in an enemy to others, but he in a wore 
enemy to himeelf, He betrays others, but 
he betraye himself till more deeply. Ih 
may injure another temporarily ane slightls 
he injures himaelf permanently, and with 
all whe koow him, People presently see 
that he is the natural enemy of all man 
kind; and all mankind instinctively became 
enemies to him 

Hhut, after all, people are true or false 
more from the promptings of instinct than 


| from any reasoning on the advantages of the 


one, or the disadvantages of the other 


| The serpent stings the bosom that warms 


hum, because he ia a serpent. ln the other 
hand, the litthe untutored child who took 


| off his own coat and epread tower hin «till 


younger brother when the two were 4 rich 
ing 


together of cold in the woods was 
prompted by no reasoning by ne comeader- 
ation of alvantage to himself) but by the 


irresistible impulse of a pure and noble 
heart) Such examples, Poca rare, are 
sufficient to make the whole of this dark 
world brighter 
——_—- 
Wr week to judge those only whon we re 
gard not: all connected wit! 
le held encred te 
their characters wr 
profanation 


thiee we love 
pemdeavor to penetrate int 


intentions would secm @ 





Praued Leves « Shining Bark. 


A great medi ine is always «@ target for fraud 


Bhallow cheate @Without the talent to ortginate any 


thing useful f the decency te permit an articie |. f 


superion cacelion © to perlorm ite mimetonm with 


striving ty turn ad shonest penny by attempting ¢ 


suletitute trash in \te place ace now engage! io 
snterteitiog Mystetter « Stomach Bitters 
and resterative in the ivil 


of local bitters miastures of 


tating and 
sler ton 


A brent 


the moet jos 
feed worll 
damaged druge with 


wore hye hae cropped out 


all over the country Although the sales of these 


pertkious shops are tow insiguifoant t) affect the 


interests of « staple remely it soome « duty to ware 


the public agminet them Ti olor of the true epe 


cific may be simulated bat ite cures of dyepepee 
liver compleint, rheumalt.sm iatermittent fever, com 


cannot be umitated 


Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 
Removed alive, with head complete, io from two to 
three hours No fee till removed by Dr. Kowans, 
No. 200 N Ninth street, Philadelphia. Seat, Pia, ead 
Btomach Worms ale removed ocs-428 
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Rol. Jarvis C. Walker, 
BF ditor and [Proprietor 
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te amy ome remitting thet em@oent of ome ime 

REMITTAROCEE. To prevent be of money evet 
by mall remittances shewid te made, if poastiie, te 
F O Orders, of © Deafie of (her te payetie te the 
ontee of the prop ete 

POSTAGE t any port of the Ueitet Piates te only 


twenty conte «peer of Bre conte @ quests, page 
et the oftee of Se vert Pate cibere in Brit orth 
Americe Geert remit (eents conte te ediitiee te the 


eeberriptioe te prerer the Ame tree pootage 
Be The Prem ien beret. fore oferel ts erery pearly 
ouherrtier of either « cops of 0 CO brem “¢ Met 


' o « Tig ef 
Ragreaving, will te faithfully rerried owt 
eivhed te (4 Geet of ere remelt BF comte Hf the Arce: 


te dered meanted «t card hard 
ALA Comet Fh a Thoms BOPT Fe EPP eeerED Te 
RK J.C WALKER, Proprietor, 
T27 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Saturday Evening, July 18, 1874. 


CUSTOM 


If conscience dow make cowante of us 


all” a« Vamlet telle us, certain it ie that 


many of the miseries of human life are 
largely increased by our cowardly subanee 
sion te the terant, (aster Thee pots bemseng cheer 
heliewee that our ile are few indeed, which 


laws cannot cause or core, but he doe not 


venture te include Custom, The necessity 


of doing the wenal thing — that ie, of fellow 


ing the precedents lait down bw the great 
mane of wxrety, adds very u wh to thew 


evile to which Geeh wm heir The dull man 


makes a great poountof fully attieng himewif 
in a dress suit of Mack broadcloth, in onder 


& dine with fourteen other men upen a hot 


mideummer night, aud wet twee thirds of all 


these present (taking a generous average 
are sensible persons and notwithstanding 
thear personal dimcape one have to de the 
like li takew a man of genie resolutely te 
refuse to pot humeeli te thie inconveniences 


even where only men are comeerned 
—_- 


SMALL BEGINNINGS 


There a wellknown story of a Duteh 
hew wh when a stall stream began t 
dribble through a littl hole in the dyke 
Hopped dup with bos fager antl better 
means came, and se prevented the mmunda 
thom, which elee would have broken down 
the barriers andl eweptiover the oouniry in 
universal desolation and cisaster his 
warone of the sraall begining of Uhings, 
diffbeult 


Nay, tpewuble to overcome when nee the 


~ emey to arrest in the outeet, 


barriers have been forced and the Goad 
euthe red te pour forth Nod we are all able, 
like the Druteh lad, & 
hake Unecagh which the fatal lroge are le 
ginning to treekle, Hoonly we par attention 


top tp Clee pertapary 


to the warning, and take care tof prevent 
the ternble end while we can Hott un 
fortunately happens that presence of mind 
we tet alwawe roady at the proper moment, 
or if ite un fact, te ot directed to the 


channel it should be bent upon, and hence | 


the opportunity ts lost, newer to be reoalled 


There is pot one person now reading thoee | 


words eho is not consenmus fot hee er her 
own partof the present tyranny of habite 
one or more, which omoe could have been 
checked as easily asthe Dutch boy stopped 
the deluge of waters, Now, not the hands 
of many strong meen could bold back what 
the litthe finger of a lad would once have 
been sufficient to overcome Lives have 
been wasted, familios hae been mined, in 
terest neglected, duties sacritictd, all tor 
the arbitrary requirement of habit No 
man get up one mormng a fullblown 
drunkant, a confirmed gambler, an irre 
deemalble saqiodm! anyhow lle begins, 
then he"goes on, and then he gets fined and 


confirmed, at the end. if wou will, he is 
immovable but in the begeoning he and 
his halite were plastic, and the latter were 


weak and oan have been crushed like a 


newly hatched erowalile, of only he would 


have wt hie heel of them We may tx 


eure that the small beginnings of all things 
have to le et carefully comeuderet, and 
thear growth guarded agaist of that growth 
would be an evel 


REJECTED GEMS 


It wa matter of hietury that eon g of the 
hae hed « warrow 
omy | m the liste of thang jaet on 
eartt The greatest poet that ewer lived 
came eithin an ace of teang the " aude 
rngdorsowse Milton 


epee feud Little favor with the beaheediern 


eel pectry ever writter 


fu hie alonet divine 


of hee dav and wae falls eld tor aden 
the eum ehoch a feetclas poet of the pre. 
ent dav would expect for a poem of forty oF 
Oifivy lane = =ln that dav. a m 
leading publishing howe keqt @ efile 

om whom decunon the fate of an suthor + 
and thet), a6 tow 


the “ readers of such cetablieliments seme. 


ounm, every 


man ue rip deperndest 


times macie terrible mistakes 

It we our deliberate opaniam that had the 

Daradie Loet) been sulbenitted to certain 
regularly cmplowed crete of the preeent 
lume, instead of the (Cirub street geatle 
men of the Seventeenth Century, it would 
have been pronounced, a of yore a “full 
and tedious pralaction.” Tiynwn ae we all 
know, was mercilessly enulbled by the lia 
erary Jupiter of the badinburgh Review 
and the Rev Charlee Wolfe's exquisite 
“dxle om the Baral of Sir Jobn Moore, 
war me mwormfuliy repected by @ leading pe 
rexionl of the time, that the suther, m 
sending H toe provincal Ireh vewspaper 
tumediy withheld hus name, leet be shoukd 
be cauteriaed by the prem 

Hat the Public a better oritic than any 
evynie in “ foolecap uniform turned up with 
ink,” unex ty fanked him fr in 


THE SATURDAY 


TWO STRINGS TO HER BOW. 
BY LAURA SHARr 


The delicate fragrance of hot house flow- 
ere foated through the balf lighted parlors 
like reminiscence of the “ sweet muth, brea 
thing upon a bank of vivlets,” although the 
meatier of fact almanack stolidly persisted in 
pooling vot Decemier a the month, and 
the thermometer without staal uncombort 
ably near wero. But the vase on either 
eule of the fireplace were filled with roses 
and helutrope, freeh from the tropic 
warmth of conservatories, and a single das 
sling jeponica, gleamed, like carved pearl, 
among the jetty folde of Fila Wardlaw'’s 
hair, a she stood smiling, listening to the 
regretful farewells of ham whom the world 
called her lower 

troud bye, bila, 
very en” 

Mie Wardiaw’s heart throbbhed high 
Charlee Forrest hed newer before called her 
© bile, and she felt tramphantly conscsour 
that her proud beauty Ket very nearly 
brought him to the “propesing point 
(ine of two more such vigorous soges, and 
the fertreme would be her own 

She sank, yawning, on a sofa, ae the front 
door closed behind ber lower, and clasped 
her white hands carclemly ower her head 


I shall come again 


the crimeaon lips apart, and the veined lide 
drogen over eves that were fall of emeth 
ered fre the very impersonation of a lovely 
syren, ehome vocation owas to cumquer 
heart by the seore, and carry them alaut 
with her, a trophiew of her coyuette lures 
Mre. ( harlee borrest,” «he repeated te 
herw If that doew t ssund eo very badly, 
how it? partioularly a the aforesayd Mre 
Charles Forrest will step inte a mansion, « 
carriage, and a perfect carcanet of family 
diamomdle! Yew I beliewe he is safely en 
trapped, and uf | play my cards as well me I 
can do, the matter will be settled within 
three dave! Heigho! thie husband hunting 
ie a Wearteome busier, after all, and rather 
hazardous, unless one ie very «kilful That 
reminds me, she added, starting suddenly 
up, and throwing off her soft languor as one 
might lay aside a usclow garment, “1 muet 
write te Ralph Thornby tonight. [f the 
lowestricken wreteh should fulfil his hinted 
mtmation of coming ty see me, at might 
Voor, dear Halph' 
coutinued the beauty, with curling lip, aa 


jemeibly be awh ward 


she opened ter damty writing «lewk, and 
elected a sheet of rose colored paper, rede 
lent of eome faint Parwian perfume, what 


T really Whee the hand 
but Charles Porrest is rich, aud 


a gallant he wae 
sotie teow 
that taut choice matters, for such an exten 
vagant little bewly ae lam cant live without 
] am worry, the ugh, that 1 wrote 
but that 
wae When | etuppemed he was the beet invert 


ict 


Kalph Uhat very sentimental letter 


ment | could make of my precious well 
Mat UU ep itnk te “ 
hin lowe, before the affair becomes any more 


d water on the flame of 
eerious Lb wonder,” pursed bila, bitung 
the ond of her pen thoughtfulls whether 
I niet leave off flirting when Pm married 
o Charhes Ido like this driving three of 
four lower in hand, Lecntew; ite aplendid 
fun Fiewen welock! can it be pomeuble 
that tt se we late * 
finieh the tiresome better, and then to bed 
to dream of dianomds and carriages ' 

ard the 
fire bad burnt wery low, before bila finiehed 


lt was nearly twelve, howewer 
the carefully worded note and sealed it with 
es fairy like dewiee of entangled initials on 
pink was 
dows and elaborate in all her doings, even 
down to her Mirtations 

Phe bemutiful « 
eyelids, and vote attuned to the sweetest 
and softest = kev one would not have 
thought, as she placw! that letter on the 
marble mantel, that she #new ite contents 


bor bila was ex quimitely fiaeti 


epuettc, with her drooping 


break the heart of a noble and true 
Hut, pationee, bila Wardlaw 
vour day of retribution willarrive vet! 

When Charles Forrest descended the ate ta 


wtihed man! 


ft the Wantlaw's dwelling, and walked | 


down the lighted street, he felt dizzy and 
happy, like the worager who steer his bark 
away from the soft, bewildering fragrance of 
lofts Diomwmeomed telew in the far baat The 
“Sren es ape ll was on bim-— and wet sone 
warning amd watchful pelee, down deep it 


his heart, kept beating the old eon pre 
Teware, beware ! 

(nward he pases through the nowy tu 
mult of eed ston vuotil he paused where 
the brilliant lyghts from a great hotel threw 
a line of radiance out to the very middle of 
the «treet 

“ Forrest! my dear fellow! 
sible that this be wou? 
aA Vowe 

“Myself, and no other, Thornbe, for 1 
conclude it ie either vou or vwour ghost 
Kot | thought vou were aafely settlod in ool 
lege, studwing divinity, instead of 

* lastead of running wild about the coun 
try, you were going to sav. Bat | have 
gronted myself a temporary bolidaw to 
DPehaw, | can't tell wou about it here. come 


henaible tune, 


suddenly exclan ned 


up to my ream, and we'll hawe a chat 

The delightful lithe impromptu supper 
and the two gentlemen were sme 
hing oars when Thornby abruptly plon 
gel inte the sulyeet which was oppermest 
in bie mond 


wae overt 


Charlier, tim in lowe! 

You are’ My dear fellow, « am I! 

Lam glad of that, because you can evm 
pathiee with me | have eome here ex 
proeely to mee her, and have the day fixed 
tor the welding ” 

I havon t got quite so far as that!” anid 
} orrest, emiinge 

That, ( harlew, abe ta the lowelrest creature 
that the sum ewer shone on--an angela 
livonity 

“Hold on, Ralph — mot quite the lovelicet 
T trust; for the lady whem | worhip is 
alone eutitied to that superlative degree of 
praise 

“ You're in lowe too, my dear bow, se Pll 
excuse any little «vm ptoms of pnaanity, | re 
yume! Thernty, langhing “but really, of 
vou could eee bila say’ | beliewe I've 
got ber picture eomewhere about me! 

He marched eagerty in hu pockets while 
Porred repeated the soft name 

“Kila? Why, that ix the name of the 
voung lady whom I] admire so much; and, 
by Jowe!” he added, as Thornby unclasped 
a Bile velves minature case, and held it 
towards him, “that is the very face’ You 
don't mean to my you are engaged to 
he’ 

“To be ure | am! 
Surely there is ome mitake? 
you her last letter '* 

He drew out the self.ame ~ senti- 
mental” epistie to which Mie Wardlaw had 


What de rou mean? 
[ can show 


mortality. There i» an enormous amount | ferred in ber vautiorad sliloguy For 


of humbug in medern criticiam —<juite as 
much a» im the oriticiam of days gume by. 
The fect in, that the shiny to dex in- 
whether a work will 
an art but 0 oyt — and very few 
Mere beet men keow very iittle 
tames of the community. 1f you 
“opinion that shall really be an 
” on what you have written, ge to 
obo amdiertands bumar satur , and 
mever have sewn ihe imate 
he will be apt to tell you wuly 
world will reecsve your vfluring. 


; 
om | 








i 
TT; 


it 





‘an 
H 


| and them biti 


rest glanosd over it with bewildered even, 


marted, took wm his own ket- book a 
reooi ved that morning. 

| “The handeriting is precisely similar 

| Ralph, we are both the } ema: ayneore 

i pager ape girl, This same Ella Wari. 

law, © she i» corresponding with i 

this impamioned strain, doing ber w 
propor!" 


| lure me om toe 
" gaeped Ralph, feeling = 





| uiewaete's 


1 must make haste and | 


ean it be paw | 





“ Bat lknow it to bea! Heavens! what 
gone ont have had! And you ale, 
hornby, at from 
the wile ole tales Lenrtad peer 
Mill Ralph Thornaby repented, 
hie teeth, “1 will not beliewe it. 
troth iteelf™ 
“Shall we put it to the tet?” asked For 
rewt, rather indignantly 
I will sake my 


“Do what you please 
life om her ringle- mindedness.” 


|, between 
Ellen is 


Forrest took ups , and dashed off a 
hurried propesal in form 
“ There ' I will send this tomorrow morn 


ing, with « request for an immediate answer 
When that anewer comes, will you believe 
i testimony?" 

Thornby nodded, but the hand which lay 
upon Charles Forrest's was cold and damy 
a marble 

“(roud-night, thea, my dear fellow,” said 
Forrest, as he rome to take leave “I am 
sorry for you from the very bottom of my 
heart, for you feel this more deeply than | 
can do « 

Het Thornby did not amewer Could it 
be posible that his ay om idol was 
slipping slowly bot surely from her high 
pelestal? Then what remained on earth w 
truet’ 

Head and heart both ached sadly that 
night, bot the weariness of travel was noth 
ing to the sick sensation of distrust and ap 
prehension that had taken possession of his 
mint Therefore, it happened that he was 
ll lownging over his almeet antaste:! 
breakfast, when Charles Forrest was an 
nonwnee! bw a waiter 

Well?) was hie greeting 

Forrest replied) “1 deepatched my mix« 
ive, amd here 4 the answer See, the seal 
vet unbroken we will peruse it to 
we ther , 

It wae a ekilfully-written note of glad 
acceptance Ella wrote that “she had long 
loved Mer borrest that her greatest happ 
new through life would be to secure his con 
tentment’ with « variety of charming 
littl: midenda, «uch aa, yesterday, would 

have filled Charlee Forrest « heart with rap 
ture Nw, they were false, idle rhaps, 
dice! 
Are vou econvineed’?” was Forrest’. 
seimple question, as the letter dropped from 
his companion « trembling hand 


“Lam. It has been « pleasant dream 
but lam eflectually roused at last. Char 
lev, | have been a fool a dupe!” 


“And « have 1, Kalph. Just give me 
that enthusiastic love-letter vou showed me 
lant might ” 

What for” 

Charley made no reply, but he took the 
letter frota Thornby's unresisting hand, and 
folding Howith the note of aceeptance he had 
just received, wrote one line on the margin 

Phe compliments of Mesre, Thornl, 
and borrest am! enclosed both im one 
envelope, directed to Miss Wardlaw 

“There! he said, quietly “ When «bh: 
rewwives this, whe will «ee that her carefully 
arranged! plans are disconcerted,”’ 

bila Wardlaw was practising a difficult 
Italian sonata as the eventful note was han 
dedher She tore it hurriedly open, and 
ganedd with wide open bewildered eves, upon 
Phe next instant they fell 
from her aervelow fingers —she had fainted, 
for the first and last time in her life 

Years have paced since then Ralph 
Thornby is married to a lovely young heir 
om, Charles Forrest has a blooming wits 
and two roe little girle; bat bila Wardlaw 
a hopeless old raaid, with not the faintest 
chance of a husband She save she never 
intended to marry —but we've heard old 
tnaids aay that before! 


the enclosures 


=  —-— 


BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


As we stand on the beach and gaze sea 


ward, dark blue waves, with their crested 
tops, lashing each other in seeming rage, 
rising and falling with deep and regular 


undulations, meet the eve. One wave fol- 


lows another in quick succession, pushing 


}up the shelving beach until reaching a cer- 
tain point, then receding; while another, 
rushing forward, fille its comrade's place, 
and meets ite comrade’s fate 

Ciulls sail in mid-air, now and then dive 
downwards, pause for a moment, half im 
mersed, then rising, shake the «pray from 
off their plumage, and speed away on rapid 
wing. Green seaweed moves hither and 
thither, playing in the circling eddies. The 
freeh breeze kisses every wave-top, and 

| ee mingly lingers to whistle a gay hornpipe 
to the sportive porpoise that gambols on the 

j surface. Our every step upon the beach 

crushes some beautifully-ehaped shelle of 


| variegated colors 


Stepping into a boat, we “«pread the saile | 


to the deep, 
the wavee now rushing up the incline of a 
billow, them gliding swifly downward, paus 
ing & moment in the trough of the sea, then 
rising again, ever dashing onward The 
moon, coming out from acloud to which it 
adds a “silver lining,” smiles along the crest 
f each majestic billow, and lights up the 
eddving ripples as they whirl awar, The 
woof breeze fans our cheek, and hums a me! 
aly amongst the rigging, which seems to 
acooml with the music of the water against 
the prow, as the divided wavee ripple by 
the sides, leaving us with a gurgling mur- 
mur of discontent, for in our evar we leave 
a wake glistening in phoephoreswent beauty 
Again we stand on shore, and, listening 
intently, hear low, murmuring sunds com- 


ing from afar, Gazing aopward, we «e black | 


clouds seudding along the «ky, and ond that 


the mellow light of the moonbeams is re | 
placed by murky darkness The low, mur. | 


muring sounds become more and more die 
tinet, and finally break into a hoare rear, 
followed by loud peals of thunder which 
crash and rumble along the archway of the 
heavens Now and then the murky dark- 
new is lit by vivid flashes of lightning. The 
waves are flecked with foam, and, a« they 
come rushing, leaping, surging, tumbling 
shoreward, they hiss and grow! like demons 
The dazaling «pray is thrown high in air by 
the howling N Aird ad thev plow along the 
| Wave-tops, and go whistling through the 
chinks and crevices among the rocks. All 
scems lost in chacs—a boiling, ecthing 
chace of waters 

Such is the sa when calm and quiet, and 
when maddened by the storm-winds At 
| fret filling ome with a sense of is calm 
beauty, then again creating wonder at 


his white lip until the blood | it grandeur and iw might. 


—_—— 


er! ily-worded note from Ella, which he | Prom the ~ Virginia People,” Newbery, Pulaski Oo, 


| Virgiats) 
The Sarunpay Evenise Por, one of 
the oklest and best Family Papers published 
im the United States, comes regulariy t our 
sanctum. |i is one of the permancat insti- 
tutions of Philadelphia, and has been « f&- 
vorite with the people for over fifty years. 
| — em Literary Phper, wad for the 


and are soon scudding over | 
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EVENING. POST. 


NIPPETETUCKET. | 
A Fairy Story for Little Folks. — 


| gut Southern and Central Europe it is used | 


BY MYRTLE Bis meoN. 


I had once a young friend who was ap ex- 
cellent little boy, but had several small, but 
troublesome, bed habit. One of these 
habits was leaving every door open. An- 
other wae stamping on the stairs, Another | 
was waking op the baby. Another was for- 
getting what hie mamma told him to do, or 
mt todo. Another wae fretting whenever 
things did not run emoothly 

Now just imagine what lecturing, and re- 

woving, and fault-finding there must have 

— in a house with a little boy and all 
these bad habit My young friend felt 
that he was a very miserable little boy in- 
deed, a» often as six times a day; and 
though he did not think about giving up 
any of his bad habits, he thought that people 
were very disagreeable to make him so 
mueb trouble about them, and often wished 
that he could live in a place where there 
war no fault-finding and no scolding 

(me morning he woke up bright and 
early, and lay thinking in bie bed. The 
night before, he had fallen into deep dis- 
yrace, and hw mamma had not kissed him 
when she said good-night. Natarally, he 


remembered this first in the morning; but | 
while he thought it over, something very | 


strange happened ; for, looking up, what 
should be see but a little man aitti 
n the bedpost, who looked as i he wa 
made out of solid gold, and who emoked a 
«mall pipe that looked like gold alac! 
What is your name ’ saked our boy. 
“ Nippetetucket " anewered the little 
man, puffing at his pipe 
And where do you come from” asked 
my young friend 
“Prom a country where everybody does 
as he likes, and nobody scolds,” answered 
Nippetetucket. “Should you like to go 
the rm tad 
“| think I should,” eried the bey, jamp 
ing up and hurrying on his clothes, best 
mn 4 should wake up and @top him 
When he was dressed, Nippetetucket mo- 
tioned to the bey to follow him to the roof, 
snd in some way they stepped from the roof 
right into a country the boy had never seen 
before, but which was certainly very beauti- 


ful. Here they walked along very well to- ; 
| Vice all the blind forces of Nature 
may unite distant places by parallel bands | 


gether, till, of a sudden, Nippetetucket gave 
our voung friend a tremendous box on the 
ear 
What is that for?” 
astonished 
“Oh, nothing!" said Nippetetucket. “It 
is only away | have: a habit of mine. I 
like to see how astonished people will look 
Every one does as they like here, you 


asked the boy, much 


know 
‘LT «hould think it was a very bad wav,” 


muttered the boy, and walked on, sulky | 


enough, till Dippetetacket proposed break 
fast; and taking out a litthe stove, a cook, 
snd pote and pans, all looking like himee!f, 
as it made of gold, he set them on the gras 

“What would you like for breakfast’? 
You can have anything you like,” said 
Nippetetucket 

Our boy thought a minute, and said he 
should like hot rolle and poached egg 
Then the cook made up a fire, and put on 


her pota and pans, and aet outa little table 


for the two. But instead of saying hot rolls 


ind poached eggs when the cook asked what | 


they would have, Nippetetucket said biscuits 
and eAURAges 

“No, no!” 
that.’ 

“Sure enough,” returned Nippetetucket 
| “That is too bad, for we can only give 
one order to our cooks 
a habit of forgetting.’ 

\ very bad habit, | think,” mid the 
bow. “ You ought te try and do better.” 


anid our boy. “1 did not aay 


“Oh, we do as we like here," said Nippe- | 


tetucket 

Just then, a little bird began to sing 
delightfully. Our boy had never heard 
such music in hie life, and he almost forgot 
| that he could not eat the hard biscuit and 
saAlinaye 
| But in the very middle of the lovely song, 
Nippetetucket began to fret and complain. 


The coffee was too hot! Oh, dear! oh, 
| dear!’ 

* Do be still, 
hear the bird 
| ing and fretting? That 

tongue.” 

“tL have a habit of fretting and scolding. 
What right have you to interfere with my 
habits in a country where every one does as 
he likes? I don't care forthe bird, I have 
heard him before. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
how I did barn my tongue!” 

In short, he made it impossible for the 
boy to hear the wonderful bird at all, 
Worn out with s many vexationas, our boy 
| laid himself down to sleep awhile, and had 
just commenced a charming dream, when 

e was waked in a fright by a horrible 
noise; and jumping up, found that Nippete 
tucket was beating in a dreadful way on a 
| drum 
| “I should think you could let me sleep 

half an hour at least,” exclaimed the boy, 
| very angry 
“Oh,” said Nippetetucket. “I always 
| want to beat my drum when I see peopl 
| asleep. J think itis fun, It is a habit of 
| mine.” 
| “Then,” aaid the bov, “I think it ia a 
| pity that nobody will break vou of vour bad 
| Rabita for they make vou the most dixa 
greeable person | ever maw!" 
|} “If that is vour opinion,” answered Nip 
| petetucket, “you had better go back to your 
| own conntry.” 

And in the twinkling of an eye, our hor 

found himeelf back in his bed, and very 
| glad he was to get there. 
——_~- —~- 


LEGENDS OF THE ROSES. 


snid the boy, “and let me 
What i* the use of scold 
won't help your 





| 


| 


| There is an old legend which says that 
| Eve brought the Rose out of Eden with 
|her. It has always been a favorite flower 
with the Jews, In later times the Rose of 
| Jericho has usurped the place of affection 
so long held by that of Sharon. This rove 
is a native of Arabia Pftrea, and opens only 
in fine weather. It also possesses in a re- 
markable degree a reviving power, and can 
recover its life when to all appearance dead ; 
hence the Jews use it as a symbol of the ree 
urrection, A Mexican plant, pomessing the 
same woaderful tenacity of life, is constantly 
for mle in the streets of New York. The 
White Rose we i a to the 
Virgin Mary, , mang with the crom, 
it was the device of Luther and also of the 
Resicrucians. The Red Rose is the em- | 
blem of love and also of silence, because 


Cupid gave it tw H the god of | 
silence hence it was op aye the | 
doors of guest rooma, to signify that i 
freedom of conversauion m bs be inbelged | 


* under the rose,” for #0 said was, 
be And as stratagem delights 
well as love, the Romans placed | 
i ’ Over Greek, Roman, | 
and Chi ui went emblem, 
the Turks will not suffer a red one w 
, days it was col- 





blood of Mohammed. The, 
a garden of ruses 





- 


astride | 


But you see | have | 


“Oh, dear! L have burnt my tongue! | 


planted by King Shaddad, and now buried 
im the dezert, Shieh ie analogous in many 
respects to the Garden of Eden. Throngh- 
in love-epelis and divination. (ne common 
(ierman superstition is to name rose leaves, 
and then throw them into « basin of clean 
water. The leaf which sinks last is to be 
husband or wife of the inquirer. Another 
superstition is to throw rose leaves on hot 
coals ; the burning is thought to 
attract good fortune. yhite roses blooming 
at an unexpected time are believed in Eng- 
land to denote a death in the family of the 
owner, and red ones 8 i 


of England, where it assumes more of an 
historical than sacred 


FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


BY GRACE GARLAND. 








Whee the wild waves of tamuiteoesty roll, 
Tranefurming to dart ness the (bod greven soul. 


| Ob, why oll we igeore, with life-long regret, 


The teaetiful motte, “ ve and forget" 


It comes pot of earth—'tle from angele above, 
Where beatific joy reigne supremely in love 
Aad would oe anite io their heavenly banquet, 


| Let us heed the pure preoept, '' Forgive ead forget.” 


Te angele om high @ the loved mission gives, 
Of winning our wayward and weak vals to Heaves , 
But ere thie may be, let os bear in mind yet, 
We must beth preach and practice © Porgive and 
t .” 
-_ - 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 


BY L. KE. P. 


The path of life meanders through a | 


bright and beautiful world; a world where 


| the fragrant flowers of friendship, nourished 


by the gentle dews of sympathy and the 
warm sunlight of affection, bloom in peren- 
nial beauty, But through this bright world 
there flows a stream whose turbid waters 
cross and recross the path of every pilgrim 

it is the stream of human suffering 

Nearly six thousand years have passed 

since it flowed ont through Eden's gate, vet 
it still rolle onward, ever becoming broader 
) and deep r Ita sources are hidden in the 
inmost recesses of human hearts, and its 
| tributaries flow out from every hearth- 
|atone in the land. Man strives fn vain to 
| check ite progress —it is uncontrollable, 
Science and art may press into their wer- 
They 


of iron, and canse the never-tiring locomo- 
tives swiftly to speed from the eastern to 
the western sea. With lightning-like ra- 
pidity they may send memages of hope or 
tidings of despair through air and ocean 
They may even go beyond these, and de- 
termine the nature of the very element 
| which compose the heavenly bodies, But, 
when they seek to stop the flow of this 


mandate, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther.” 


Education has done much to overcame | 


the evils of ignorance and barbariam, but it 


for sutlering. We are now surrounded by 
the advantages and comforts of civilization ; 

but are we happier than were our ancestors 
in rudertimes’ If we look about us to-day 


and mark the varied expressions upon the | 


faces of those we meet, we shall see lines of 
care which speak in language too plain to 
be misunderstood, They tell of youthful 


dreams unrealized ; of hopes blasted by the | 


frosta of time; of broken ties of friendship, 
and of sad, aching hearta, 


there are, which tell of sorrowa too deep for 


utterance; sorrows which are denied even | 


the consolation of human sympathy, They 
tell of hearta which have reached the acme 
of human «suffering, and of times when the 
soul has despairingly recoiled from the bur- 
| dens of existence. 
One who has reached this dark point still 
| goes on through life, and his nearest friends 
lithe imagine, as they warmly press his 
} bands, that from him have departed all the 
| light and beauty of existence, They little 
think, as they look on his familiar face, that 
| those beaming smiles disguise the emotions 
of a breaking heart; and when his gay 
laugh rings ont on the air, they dream not 
that to him it is the knell of departed 
ho “, 
Ir view of these mournful facta, we may 
well pause to ask, “For what purpose are 
| these trials sent?” They must be for good ; 
| and yet how hard it is to recognize as a 
| blessing the blow which crushes the dearest 
aspirations of the soul. Yet these sufferings 
| tend to promote our highest interests. They 
| raise us above self; they awaken our ten- 


| the highest and noblest inypulses of our na- 
ture. The depth of the sufferings which we 
ourselves have endured ia, in) most cases, 
the measure of our sympathy for others, and 


the power of the temptations we have met | 


as surely measures our charity for those who 
have vielded. 

Many of us to-day are just entering upon 
the duties of active life. The volume of 
the future lies unopened before us». Its 
covers are illuminated by the pictures of 
fancy, and its edges are gleaming with the 
gulden tints of hope. Vainly we strive to 
loose ite wondrous clasp—'tia a task which 
none but the hand of Time can aocom- 
plish 

But ‘tis not so with the record of the 
past. That is accessible to all. On its 
tear-stained pages the bitter lessons of ex 
perience are indelibly written 

——— - 


READING ALOUD. 


We think it is much to be regretted that 
this charming accomplishment of reading 
aloud is not more cultivated by ladies. You 
see halfa«lozen girls in a fanaly, whether 
they are musical or not, doomed to hours of 


daily practice on the piano, which ia, in fact, | 


~ many hours of precious time wasted 
llow few ever play sutliciently well to be 
listened to with pleasure; and many of those 
who do play decently give it up as soon as 
they are married. We are not speaking 
against music—let those who have a real 
taste devote themselves to it—but, certainly, 
it onght not to be viewed as an educational 
necessity, like geography or natural history. 

But, to read well, a certain amount of 
study is requisite ; first of all, it is Necessary 
to acquire a habit of sustaining the voice ; 
then, one must learn to modulate the tones, 


| 


. As the | 
lily i# the emblem of France, so the rose is 


mighty stream, they are confronted by the | 


has also done much to increase our capacity | 


Other lines | 


derest sympathies ; and they call into action | 
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In Naples, o barber will shave, cut hair, 
comb, brush, black boots and give you a ci- 
gar and call it equare for ten cents. 

Lonpow tailors actually propose to de- 
mand payment for clothes on delivery, and 
the swell of the period characterizes the 
innovation as a beastly republican sort of 
thing. 

Accorptxo to a local j |, the rat- 
tlesnakes in the knobs of Lincolnm county, 
| Kentucky, have formed a “corner” im wa- 
ter, and the supply of some families is cut 
|off. They oan in large numbers around 
| the «prings, and will allow no one to ap- 
| proach them. 
| Love's Srasows.—There are four seasons 
| in love. First comes love before betrothal, 
or spring; then comes the summer, more 
| ardent and fierce, which lasts from our be- 
| trothal to the altar; the third, the rich la- 
den, soft, dreamy autumn, the heneymoon ; 
| and after it, the winter, bright, clear winter, 
when you take shelter by your fireside from 
the cold world without, and find every com- 
| fort and every pleasure there. 

Mosgurtos.—Camphor is recommended 
| as valuable for the expulsion of juitos 
| from a house. It is used as follows :—Take 
| of gum camphor a piece about the size of a 
walnut, and evaporate it by placing it in a 
| tin vessel and holding it over a lamp, tak- 
ing care that it does not ignite; the emoke 
will soon fill the room, and expel the moe 
| quitos, and not one will be found in the 
room the next anne even though the 
windows are left open all night. 

One day last week a professional gambler 
went into a faro room in Chicago, to play 
an engagement with the tiger. He com- 
menced playing, lost, won, lost again, con- 
tinned losing, and finally, at the end of fifty 
hours, he ceased playing, being then out of 
pocket to the amount of $11,900. During 
this session of fifty hours the game was un- 
broken. The gambler never slept for a mo- 
ment, never stopped to eat a meal, but car- 
ried the whole tremendous enterprise 
through without rest, cessation, or refresh- 
ment. 

MepicINE men among the Indians occa- 
sionally have a chance to know how it is 
themselves. Little Joe did. He doctored 
a fellow-redskin to death near Big Pine, 
Colorado, and the rest of the tribe became 
huffy, and made him take the same dosing 
| he had given the dead oe. And then, 
| because the medicine didn’t work in the 
same way, and kill Little Joe, they stoned 
land «tabbed him until he was dead. This 
was all done on the ground that any doctor 
who cannot cure ought to be killed. How 
| would this rule answer hereabouts? 

In Brittany there is said to prevail a very 
curious matrimonial custom, On certain 
fete-days the young ladies _ in red 
pettiouats, with white or yellow borders 
around them. The number denotes the 

pertion the father is willing to give his 
| daughter. Each white band, representing 
| silver, betokens one hundred francs of rent 
and each yellow band denotes gold, and 
stands for a thousand francs a year. Thus, 
a young farmer who sees a face that pleases 
| him, has only to glance at the trimmings 
of the petticoats to learn in an instant what 
| amount accompanies the wearer. 

A HALE and hearty old gentleman living 
in Georgia, is the proud father of thirteen 
handsome daughters. He buys clothing 
for them by the wholesale. Thus, when 
| he last went shopping, he bought 370 yards 
| of calico, 100 yards of lawn, thirteen cor- 
| sets, twenty-six pairs of shoes, and other 
| goods in proportion, Unlike many fathers 
| who have only one daughter, he paid cash 

for all his purchases, Though an old man, 
| he had never bought a bushel of corn or a 
»ound of meat, but raised them himself. 
} lie has never sworn an oath, and does not 
|}owea dollar. A pattern of industry, evi- 
| dently. 
| When the late King of the Sandwich 

Islands was gathered to his fathers, he was 
| buried in a feather cloaking which had 
| passed down to him through generations of 
| royal chieftains. When the remains were 
| to be placed in the coffin, and were removed 
| from the feather robe on which they had 
| laid in estate, his aged father commanded 
| that the body be buried in the robe, as the 
dead king, his son, was the last of the fam- 
ily, and to him, therefore, it belonged. It 
will cost more than $100,000 to replace this 
| robe, if it ever is replaced, for one million 
| of birds, possessed "Ot rare red and yellow 
| plumage, were canght to furnish the mate- 

rial of which it was made. 





Tue first of the new invention for getting 
rid of the sea motion in the channel | 
| will be ready for launching, at Blackwell, 
on the second of July. Captain Dicey's 
idea of twin ships, connected by an arch 
throughout, and worked by paddles, in 
what may be called the tunnel between the 
two keels, has been very ably carried out 
by the naval architect of the company. 
Should the capegetlh gape successful, the 
short rolla, or chops of the cross seas, will 
be counterbalanced by the double keel, 
, while the pitching may be overcome to a 
reat extent by the length of the vessel. 
‘he Countess of Granville will perform the 
christening ceremony, and in her honor it 
| is proposed to name the new steamer the 
Castdia. 

A mopet duel recently came off at Otta- 
wa, Canada. Two journeymen tailors hav- 
ing indulged in what Mr. Dick Swiveller 
politely calls “the rosy,” quarrelled, and 
caused their employer considerable annoy- 
ance. After he had tried in vain to recon- 
cile them, be produced a pair of rusty pis- 
tola, and persuaded the belligerents to fight 
it out “like gentlemen.” Having got the 
knights of the shears out in the yard, he 
placed them back to back, capped the pis- 
tols, and told them they must walk ten pa- 
ces, then turn and fire. The couple pro- 
ceeded to pace, but the courage of one 
cored out «0 rapidly that he never turned 
round at all. When last seen, he was keep- 
ing straight on, at a rapid rate, and in a 
frightened condition. 


A rew days since a young couple regis- 












w attend to punctuation, and, above all, she | tered their intentions to get married, at the 
reader must have a fair appreciation of the | City Clerk's office, in Portland, Maine. The 
author's meaning. This involves a-tudy of clerk recorded their names in due form, 
English literature which is sadly needed by gave them a little of that excellent advice 
most young ladies who are supposed to have | of which he has so bountiful a store, and 
finished their education. It is imposible to | pocketed the fee. Soon after the intendi 
estimate sufficiently the importance of read- woman told a friend that she was suatel 
ing aloud in the family circle. Children | and living with her husband. On inquiry, 
are wonderfully impreseed by hearing po- | she described the ceremony that the clerk 
etry; their tastes are formed, and their | went th h when she was, as she su 
minds stored with knowledge, often far be- | posed, enieed to her true-love, in the bonds 
yond their years, if they have been brought | of matrimony. At this recital she was in- 
up where the English clamics are read | formed that she had only been “ i 4 
aloud and talked aloud. And in after-life, | and could not be married until she had re- 
how often amidst turmoil and trouble, some | ceived her certificate. This made trouble 
scrap of poetry or prose comes back to usin / in the young woman’s mind, and she at 
the tones in which we heard it read. Some | once started for her bereft husband, and 
noble sentiment—some pure thought—is broke the awful intelli to him. He 
thus for ever amociated with “the tender | was thunderstruck, the once happy 
grace of a day that is dead,” and with “the couple are debating what they will do about 
sound of a voice thas is aill.” in 
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OVER THE WAY. 


BY M. K. SMITH. 





and then, turning her eyes u 
waited, dutifully, to hear w 


| eay. 
A low-roofed house in the shadow of trees, | Gacctd aon 
The ever seen | ; 
Quest Geedhines tettes the ». | moment with a quiazical look 
With roses Hottas bet were. 
‘Tis home w ry forme may dwell, 








With merry biwe eyes and goides bair, | 
Mocking me over the way 
Ob , Cupid sly, will you tell me why 
Buch frolics with hearts you play! 
Your arrows lie in each glance of ice eye, 
sing me over the way 


All day long from the 

In the gladsome time of June, 

Come Soating down, from eech leafy crown, 

Rich, tremulous waves of tune. 

I hteten to eweeter sounds than (hese, 

yoy 4 BL 

iy Senet Sip Steg Ween oo for a song, 
~warbled ecroes the way. 

Oh, Cupid bold, powers unfold, 

Ie the sotes of each simple lay ; 

I'm stleat and ead, clee merry and glad, 

As the melody over the way 


As we stood ‘mong the clover blossome red, 
When the harvest moon was bright, 

The old, of was told again, 
In the hush of summer's night 

All I asked in return for my love 
Was the heart of sweet Jessie May 

“Oh, ago,” she whispered low, 
“ | lost it over the wey.” 

Poor Cuptd, blind, did it end to your mind, 
The game you intended to play! 

Your terrible darts have Ad om wo bearta, 
Bachanging them over the way 


right article, too. 


will ratify.” 


became a useful and influential member ; 
but every 
| marriage, 
| some «pecimen of the handicraft by whic 


EP 


‘THE EBONY CASKET; 


| The Raymond Inheritance. 
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EARNING A WIFE. 


BY J. H. SMITH. 


BY RETT WINWOOD, 

' 

“And so you want to marry my danghter, [This serial was commenced in No 44 Rack num 
roung man,” said Farmer Burton, removing | trc'Unted sates dst easton 
the pipe from his mouth, and looking at the | 

young fellow yo 3 from head to toe. 


Despite his rather indolent, effeminate | CHAPTER XV. 
alr, which was mainly the result of his edu- | A TETE-A-TETE. 


cation, Luke Jordan was a fine-lookin 
| fellow, and not easily moved from his self- That same afternoon, two young persons 
onsenaion, but he colored and grew confused | were walking in Mr. Lasalle’s grounds— 
neath that sharp, scrutinizing look. | Jasper Layton and Bernice Vance. 
Yew, sir. I spoke to Mine Mary last!  1¢ had been an accidental meeting. Both 
evening, and she—she referred me to you.” | ; : 
Phe abd man’s face eoftened. ¢ | were out for a fresher breath of the languid 


he said, stroking his chin with a thoughtful 
air, “and she deserves a good husband. 
What can you do?” 

The young man looked rather blank at 
this abrupt inquiry. 


| walks they had encountered each other. 

Of course they kept on together, and very 
naturally began talking of the danger from 
which Bernice had escaped so fortunately, 

“If you refer to my ability to support a| “Have you no friends?” Jasper asked, 
wife, I can assure you —-”" | poate. 

“T know that you are well off, Luke Jor- | ! eatin , a 
dan, but I take it for granted that you ask | “None, save Mr. Saul and—and—Dora, 
my girl to marry you, not your property,| “You may now reckon me among the 
What | we can you give me, in case number, I shall be only too happy if you 
it should be swept away,--aa it is in thou- , 
sands of instances,—that you could provide 
for her a comfortable home? You have 
hands and brains—do you know how to use 
them? Again I ask, what can you dof” | into her cheeks. 

This was a style of catechiam for which | 
Luke was quite unprepared, and he stared 
blankly at the questions without speaking. 

“I believe you managed to get through mn ¢ 
college—have you any profession ?” many enemies,” 

“No, sir; I thought ——” | “True,” drawing a deep breath. “ But 

“ Have you any trade?’ | I don’t know why any body should seek to 

“No, sir; my father thought that, with harm me, I am of so little account in the 
the wealth I should inherit, 1 should not | world.” 
need any.” | Jasper amiled. 

“Your father thought like a fool, then. “ There may be reasons you do not now 
He'd much better have given you some | fully comprehend.” 

| 
| 
| 


Vance.” 


“Thank you,” a soft, pink flush stealing 
“ You are very kind,” 
Jasper 


There was a moment's silence, 


broke it by saying : 


“You seem to have very few friends, and 


honest occupation, and cut you off with a Bernice thought of the ebony casket, and 
shilling—it might have been the making of | *hivered involuntarily. 

you. As it is, what are you fit for? Here k t 
you are, a strong, able-bodied young man, | “ But my life is such a mystery! 
twenty-four years old, and never earned | be sure of anything save simple existence,” 
a cent in your life! 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“And you want to marry my daughter,” | - 
resumed the old man, after a few vigorous thing of my history—perhaps from Miss 
puffs at his pipe. “ Now I’ve given Molly | Raymond. I see you have not.” 
as good advantages for learning as any girl | “No. I have not talked of you with 
could have, and she hasn't thrown ‘em | Dora, since your return.” , 
away ; ifshe didn’t know how to work,she’d | She hesitated a little, and with a flush 
be no daughter of mine. If I chose, I could | upon her cheeks, said py : 
keep more servants, but I don't, no more “I'm sure you ought to know to whom 
than I choose that my hter should be a you are offering your friendship so = 
pale, spiritless creature, full of dyspepsia I am a waif—a foundling. I have no right 
and all manner of fine-lady ailments, in- | even to the name I bear.” 
stead of the smiling, bright-eyed, rosy-| “I am sorry for you,” he raid, gently. 
cheeked lass she is. I did aay that she | “If you are alone in the world, even m 
should marry no lad that had been cursed | brotherly interest may be of service to you.” 
with a rich father; but she’s taken a foolish | He laid a strong emphasis upon the word 
liking od ge and I'll tell ye what I'll do. brotherly, for he suddenly thought, with a 
(70 to wo 
perfect yourself in some occupation—I don’t | continue this dangerous 
care what, so it be honest; then come to me, | another. But he found it loo sweet to be 
and, if the girl is willing, she is yours.” | broken off abruptly. 

| As the old man said this, he deliberately | “ Your good will can never be leas than 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe against | acceptable, Mr. Layton.” P 
one of the pillars of the porch where he was | Then, in a hurried voice, and with a hot- | 
xitting, tucked it into his pocket, aud went | ter cheek than ever, as if fearful her words | 
into the honse. might be misunderstood, she said ; 

Pretty Mary Burton was waiting to see | * My whole life has been a barren, friend- 
her lover down at the garden-gate, their leas one. An old woman brought me up 
usual trysting place. The «smiling bight She sent me to school, and was kind to me, 
faded from her eyes as she noticed his sdber, | in some ways, though a most eccentric per- 
discomfited look, json, Rut fam nameless and poor—by no 

“Father means well,” she said, as Luke | means suited to mingle on terms of equality 

told her the result of his application. “And with Miss Raymond and yourself.” 
I'm not sure but what he is about right,” “Say no more,” exclaimed Jasper, hur- 
rhe resumed, after a thoughtful pause; “ for riedly. “In all the qualities of mind and 
it seems to me that every man, be he rich | heart, I am sure you are a fit associate for 
or poor, ought to have some occupation.” dukes and duchesses.” ; 

Then, as she noticed her lover's grave | “The world looks rather to birth 
look, she added, softly :—“ Never mind; I'll | riches,” put in Bernice, timidly 
wait for you, Luke!” “1 am not like the world in that respect. 

Luke Jordan suddenly disappeared from But go on with your story. You have more 
his accustomed haunts, much to the surprise | te tell me,” 
of his gay associates. But, wherever he ‘Not much. The woman who brought 
went, he carried with him in his exile | me up would tell me nothing of my parent- 
these words, and which were like a tower of | age. She would say no more than that no 
strength to his soul—“TI’ll wait for you, | blood of hers flowed in my veins. I have 
Luke!” : thought, sometimes, she might have been a 

One pleasant, sanshiny morning, late in trusted servant in my father’s family. But 
October, as Farmer Burton was propping up it is only a wild dream. If my parents 
the grapevine in his front-yard, that threa- | were poor and ob ure, they could not have 
tened to break down with the weight of ita | kept servants.” — 
luxurious burdens, a neat-looking cart drove “ Where is this woman now?’ 
op, from which Luke Jordan alighted with “ Dead,” was the sad, low answer 
& quick, elastic apring, quite in contrast to Jasper looked up at her quickly, 
his former easy, leisurely movements. “Surely,” he said, “ she did not die with 

“ Good morning, Mr. Burton. I under- | out rev valing all she knew of your history ?” 
stand that vou wanted to buv some butter-| “She gave me an ebony casket, in which, 
tubs and cider-barrel«. I think I havesome | she said, were valuable parm ra, that would 
here that will'just suit you.” tell me everything I ought to know.” 

“Whose make are they?’ inquired the |“ Lt was a base deception 7” 
old man, as, opening the gate, he paused by “No, | believe it was not. But the cas 
the cart. ket has not been — from that day to 

“Mine,” replied Luke,with an air of par- | this. For reasons | cannot explain, she ex- 
donable pride ; “and I challenge any cooper acted a promise that 1 would keep it intact 
in the State to beat them.” | until a certain date.” 

Mr. Burton examined them critically one Jasper dropped his head on his breast. 
by one. ‘ He was more deeply interested than he 

“They'll do,” he said, coolly, as he set would have cared tw tell. 
down the last of the lot. “What will you “ Strange,” he muttered. “ Do you know, 
take for them ””’ Miss Vance, I can draw but one inference 

“ What I asked you for six months ago to- from what you have wild me?’ 

i “ What is that?” 


added ; 





and 


day—your daughter, sir.” | 
ben roguiah twinkle in the old man'seyes, “ Your nts must have been people of 
into a smile. wealth consequence.” 


Bernice heaved a deep righ : 

“Then why was I left w grow up in pov- 
erty and obscurity 7” 

“The riddle is past my power of solu- 
tion. But, trust me, all will be made clear 
thrusting | to you some day.” 

| “ Heaven «peed the time.” 


| * “You've got the right metal in you, after 
pe cried. “Come in, lad—come in. | 
shouldn't wonder if made a bargain, | 
after all.” fs . 
Nothing loth, Luke obeyed. 
“Molly!” bawled Mr. 
his head into the kitchen-door. 
Molly tripped ont i “If I can ever be of service t you in 
round, Tahise arms Frm ad ged unraveling the mystery, you may count 
elbows, and bore of the flour she had | pon my aid.” : = he | 
been sifting. Her was a neat ging-| I will come to you,” she said, giving | 
ham, over which jwas tied a blue checked | him « grateful look 


. 








*pron ; but she looked as winning and lovely Then she walked on silently. The birds | 
as che always did wherever she was found. | were singing around ; flowers bi g, and 


| price for ‘em, but if you are willing to give 
it, well and good; and hark ye, my girl, 
whatever bargain you make, your old father 


As Mr. Burton said this, he considerately 
stepped out of the room, and we will follow 
his example. i... the a ome the 
young — je, can ily conjec- 
tured by the speedy wedding that followed. 

Luke Jordan turned his attention to the 
study of medicine, of which profession he 


ear, on the anniversary of his 


delights his father-in-law a 
| he won what Ae declares to be the “ beet and 


“ Molly is a good girl, a very good girl” | summer air, and on one of the shaded green | 


will look upon me as your friend, Miss | 


“I think there are reasons,” she said. | 
1 cannot | 


You ought to be | In answer to his wondering glance, she | 
>. 


“IT thought you must have heard some- | 


and prove yourself to be aman; | pang, that it was scarcely loyal to Dora, to | 
tete-a-tete with | 


idly eweet and balmy as 
| before; but , everything seemed 

_ had suddenly 
| broken, and a Good of golden sunlight been 


his daughter for a | showered on all the earth. 
| 


knew no cause for this change; she 


gled th all her veins. Jasper’s sym- 
pathy and interest were sweet to her fam- 
soul mualy ao. 


upon her face. 

“Deo you remember that advertisement 
I chanced to sve so accidentally, that day at 
the mill?” he said 

She crimsoned. 


deception—that ia, 

have drawn a false inference from it. ‘ 
“ You were not the person intended 7” 
“Yes, I was that person. But the people 

who advertised, had no right to meddle with 


such right.” 

She did not say that the advertisement 
emanated from Giles Raymond's fertile pen, 
though such was the fact. 


as if he wished w hear more, 


her eyes w his with an air of the most 
charming frankness. 

“Let me finish my story,” she said, 
“My nurse, as I call the woman who 
brought me up, took me to Yorkville, some 
six months since. There she sickened and 
died, but not before she had given me to 
understand that my fortunes were closely 


family in the place.” 
“ Were your claims upon the family in 
| question recognized?” 
| “By no means. Nurse Goodwin did not 
j intend I should hold any communication 
| with these high-born people uatil the time 
| came round fer me to unravel the myrtery 
| of the ebony casket. But I was #0 lonely 
and sad after she died, that I wanted lovin 
hearts and friendly faces about me, So 
| went to these proud favorites of fortune and 
| told them my simple story.” 
| “ Andthey?” interrogated Jasper, eagerly. 
| Bernice’s face grew sad and thoughtful. 
| “They pedi 
}and said she must have been mad—that f 
could possibly have no claim upon them, 
| But they offered me an asylum beneath their 
| roof until I could find a home more to my 
liking.” 
“ You accepted it?” 
“ Yeu,” she answered, in a vibrating voice 
“T knew not what else todo. Please re- 
member how lonely and friendless T was 
without a home, or scarcely a place to lay 
my head.” 
“Poor child!” said Jasper, involuntarily 
pressing her hand in both his own, 
“It was a strange life | led with those 
haughty aristocrats,” she went on. “ They 
were kind, in their way, But they made 











| me feel like a pensioner upon their bounty, 


Every look, every gesture was constantly 
reminding me of the immeasurable distance 
between us—a gulf of blue blood that could 
never be bridged. 

“At last one of their frequent visitors, a 
gentleman | had disliked extremely from 
the first, condescended to notice me, and in 
an absurdly brief time there came an offer 
of marriage.” 

She paused, bloshing with womanly shame 
that she should have told so much, But 
Jaaper’s ready sympathy had drawn her on, 
almost conan. 

“Do not hesitate,” said he, gently. 

“I will not. You are too much a gentle 
man to take advantage of my confidence.” 

“T should hope so.” 

“ My new-found friends favored this man’s 
suit,” Bernice resumed, modestly omens 
her eyes. “They would have compelled me 
to marry him, and began a system of perse- | 
cution that almost drove me mad. You 
know the rest. I fled from the grudgingly- 


[oe shelter of their roof, and came to 


| 


| betrothed ! 


fillbrook, thinking to hide myself in the | 
obscurity of mill-life.” 

Little did Jasper Layton think, at this 
time, that Bernice was speaking of Giles 
Raymond and his wife—the parents of his 
Aas yet she had spoken no name 

she scarcely knew why 

Certainly it was not to spare the young | 
man’s feelings, for she was utterly ignorant 


| of the relation in which Dora stood to him 


Perhaps it would have been better for her if 
she had known the truth at once. But she 
drifted onward to her fate, in sweet uncon 
sciousness of danger. 

“Now you know all,” she said, abruptly 
“T don't comprehend why [ should have 
given you my confidence, But [ would not 
recall it.” 

“ Nay, nay,” he murmured, bending over 
her, and speaking the words close to her 
ear. “You have no need. None of us are 
fitted to stand alone in this world of trial 
We were created brothers and sisters, that 
we might give mutual help and sympathy.” 

She flushed searlet. Something in her 
dreoping attitude and burning face made 
him forget honor and duty. Nearer and 
nearer bent his proud head, as if drawn by 
some magneti«m he was powerless to resist 
His hot breath fanned her cheek, his eves 
looked straight into her own 

“ Bernice " he whispered 

He said no more. A step crashed in the 
gravel, cloxe upon them, They sprung 
guiltily apart, and Jasper’s face flushed 
purple ° 

Dora was «tepping down the path towards 
the «pot where they stood, with a strange, 
half-<cornful «mile curling ber red lip. 

How much had she seen of what had just 
transpired , 


CHAPTER XVI 
WEAVING THE WEB 

Jasper was not fully himself when he met 
his betrothed. A sense of pain and 
weighed upon his spirits like aspell. He 
realized, all at once, the fearful mistake he 
had made in plighting his troth to a woman 
he merely liked. 

But perhaps he waa not so much to blame 
after all. He had mistaken hia infatuation 
for Dora for love. His eyes were but just 
opened to hia real capacity for a deathless 
marion. Had he not met Bernice he might 
vave gone on in the old delusion tll the 
end of his dave, 

Bat the touch of another woman's hand, 
the glance of another womans eye, had 
aroused him forever from this idle dream 

He felt gnilty, confused. A sudden real 
ization of his own baseness forced itself epon 
his mind. A momentary madnew Mad 
taken possession of him. Under ite apell 
he wonld have made love to one woman 
while his word was plighted to another! 

“ Fool—fool!” he thought, bitterly.“ Do 
I, then, wear my heart upon my sleeve? 
Have f lost all control over myself that I 
should plunge headlong into all that i» 
mean and dishonorable?’ 

He gave Dora a swift glance a she 
reached hia side. Her face wld him soth- 
ing. It was placid and sweet—too sweet, 
mayhap, to seem in harmony with the odd 

Je-that curled her lip. 


lame 

















identified with those of a certain wealthy | 


at the old woman's tale, | 


my pride rose up in arms 


“I wae looking for Bernice,” she said, | mind 


with a pretty, oa air that became her 


well. ” You 
long enough, Jasper 
her away from you.” 


i yye~ young man-—mayhap you've | scarcely realized the change at all; only a | flushed and hot. 
seen him ore—has brought me a lot of | strange, indefinable thrill of happiness tin- 
Such tiries as Jessio May | tubs and barrels, all of his own make—a cLreagh —~ | 
He asks a pretty 


| to een your claima,” he stammered. 


“ 


“ Of course I shall not be ungallant enough 


ank you,” and sweetly smiling, she | 


wreathed her arms about Hernice’s waist. 


| glancing back at Jasper as she moved away 
| Bernice kept pace with her 
j curious, Wi 


one. She did not care to touch upon any 


peace. Her thoughts, mayhap, were more 
precious than any words could have been, 
| just then. She had not failed to compre- 


When she looked up, at last, it was to | “ You must ask Mr. Lasalle wo entertain 
find Jasper's clear, penetrating eyes fixed | you for the next half hour,” she added, 


silent but 
& woman's quick intuition, | 
| she saw that Dora's mood was not a pleasant | voice. 


1 Jasper's burning glances, and the 


came upon them. 


my affairs at all; at least 1 recognized no | broken sentence he had begun just as Dora 


| “Ile loves me,” she thought, waver of 


crimeon sweeping over all her fave. 
meant to tell me ao, How strange, how in 


so lonely, so much alone, should so suddenly 


| upon,” 
| por 


Now that Jasper knew she was homeless | 


“He | 
“ You surprise me,” said Jasper, looking | explicable! that I, who have always been | 


Aftor a minute's Lesitation, she raised | find a strong, true heart tw lean and rest | dear 
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She blushed and amiled as she saw Lake | the air just as 
her father, 
he had to | changed; it was as if a cl 


Papa was not kind to you then, but 


1 know he deeply deplores the past. And 


ve monopolised her quite | you, darling, are too tender-hearted tw lay 
I'm gving to take | up anything against him.” 


Rernice pressed both hands over ber 


He retreated a step or two, his face still burning temples 
“I cannot see him,” she said, in a faint 


roto 
“ You muat.” 
“ Must?" 


| 
} 
' 
| 


“1 mean that it is best you should — best | 
for you.” 
“Oh, why is he here?’ wildly. “Am I 


never to have rest or quiet? Why has he 
| followed me? What have I done *” 
“Hush! said Dora, in a stern, cold 


in that way, His manners may be rough, 


“T remember it very well. But it was a} chord that might vibrate painfully, under | but he means you naught but kindness. Of 
i am sure you must| the circumstances, and wisely kept her | that I am convinced.” | 


| Bernice did not answer, 

“ As for following you here,” Dora went 
on, “he has done nothing of the sort 
Blame me for his presence here. I sent for 
him.” 

“You”’ 

“Yes, Tle had heard of your abluction, 
Ife and mamma must have been very anx- 
ious, T wished to amure him of your safety.” 

Rising as she spoke, Dora moved toward 
the door “Come, Bernice, come, my 
He does not like to be kept walting. 
Let us go down to him at once.” 

It was a bitter trial for the poor girl 





| 


and namelew, it did not occur to her that | How could she confront thie man whom she 


anything else could come between them 
Dora did not speak to her until they bad 


gained her dreming-room, when she threw | 


herself on a hamock at Bernice’s feet, with 
| the ture of a wayward child, 

_ ty darling,” she said, looking prettily 
confused, and fixing a deprecating gaze upon 
the gentle face above, “| have a confession 
tomake. You will be good enough to hear 
in?’ 

“Of course I will listen to anything you 
may have to tell me,” returned Bernice, 
| kindly 

” if I have done wrong, what ix the better 
way-to go on as if all was as it should be, 
jor seek to undo my work ?" 
“Ask your own better self, 
| me.” 

A alight fish mantled Dora's face, and 
| then receded 


Dera, not 


would be!" she exclaimed, almost petu 
lantly, “But it ian't a very gros sin of 
which | have been guilty, Sometimes | 
think it would be better to let it rest, and 
say nothing about it.” 
| Bernice was silent, but her expression 
spoke the reproaches she did not utter 

“LT can't make a clean breast of it, except 
| to you,” Dora anid, suddenly.“ The fact in, 
1 told Jasper a lie, Tlow can I force my- 
self to acknowledge anything so mean and 
cowardly” 

“A lie?” echoed Bernice, in a shocked 
tone 

“Yes, It was that day at the mill 
not myself, or TL should have been more 
careful, lle must have suspected we knew 
each other, from something in our look« 
and actions, Ile asked me the question 
point blank.” 

“And you 

“LT told him I had never seen you before 
that day.” 


In answer to Bernice’s grieved look, she | 


said, with a low, faint laugh 
You see, | was angry with you for hav 

ing run away from Shrublands, 1 thought 
there was no need, though | now see you 
were right, and [ was wrong. And then 
murder will out, you know — you were poor 
and unknown, and all that sort of thing, and 
now don't look 
hurt, my dear, that I should tell you this 
and I denied you, just as Peter 
Master. Mf 1 had told the truth, it would 
have involved disagreeable explanations, 
and that was my other reason.” 

It was quite a moment before Bernice 
spoke, and then she said ; 

“This is the confession you wished to 
make to me!” 


“Yes.” Dora glanced up swiftly; but 


| there was something shrinking and insin- 


cere in the expression of her eyes,—they 
did not meet Bernice’s frankly and openly, 

“You will forgive me?” she pleaded ; 
“you and I are w be such warm, true 
friends, you know.’ 

“Of course you have my forgiveness,” 
was the slow answer, “But Tam not the 
person moat wronged in this instance.” 

“Oh, you mustn't think I'm going to 
make a father confessor of Jasper,” cried 
Dora, with sudden spirit. “I shall do noth 
ing of the sort. That would be too much to 
ask. In telling you, | have atoned for the 
sin, Don't expect impossibilities; and ob! 
Bernice, I hope you will not judge me too 
harshly.” 

“(God forbid that I should judge any 


bawdy 1” 


“IT might have known what your advice | 


1 was | 


enied the | 


“Now, T have a favor to ask, and then we | 


will let the disagreeable subject drop for 
Promise me you will say nothing w 
Jasper of our old life at Shrublanda, or that 
we ever knew each other there.” 

Lernice started, and turned a shade paler 
at the request, 

| promise never to broach the subjes Ns 

«he answered, reluctantly. “ But 1 shall tell 
no untruthe If Mr. Layton should ques 
tien me, Dean only shield you so far a lies 
in may power at the time 

Dora smiled ber sati-faction 
was an ominous drooping of the 
her mouth, had 
enongh to see it 


ever 


But there 
corners ol 
bernice been observant 

lid she guess that anything bad been 
ecaid already? Bernice asked herself the 
juestion, but was pleased to remember whe 


had not mentioned Dora's name, or Mr 
Kaymond’s, in speaking to Jasper of the 
family at Yorkville with whom she had 


leu domiciled for a season 
He does not imagine that there is any 
connection between the two,” she thought 
and for Dora's sake I shall take care not 
to tll him. As yet nothing bas been said 
that can harm her.” 
One of the housemaidsa came up shortly, 
with & wieitor’s card 
bor Miws Raymond,” 
ing it 
loora glanced at the name elegantly writ 
te upon the embossed pasteboard, and then 
hastily read a line penciled underneath, 
whitch maid 
brings Mine Vance down «taire with you 
I wieh to see her.” 
My father!’ she cried, turning to Ber 
bet Ile has come to Millbrook.” 
The color forsook Dernice’« cheeks at 


these words, Giles Kay mond there im that 
° 


wai she, present 


ver¥ house 
Impomible!” she ejaculate!, searcely 
knowing what the «aid 
lvwking her steadily in the eye, Dora 
mace aneawer 
‘Here is his card 
waiting for us, this moment.” 


He is down stairs 


‘Ue echoed Bernice 

“Yeu He asks for you. You can se 
for yourself the note he has penciled upon 
thiecard. I know of what you are think 
ing, dear” —for Bernice gave a start an! ao 
shiver, “ You have not forgotten the 
wretched life you led while at Shrublandes 


' Bot Im sure there is no need w bear it in 


| me edlenly 


had come to regant iv the light of a bitter 
enemy? How could she listen to the tones 


all the fear and dislike she really felt? 
After a momentary struggle, she sue 
ceeded to controlling her violent: agitation 
(iiving her hand to Dora, she aaid in 4 
| meomre -f audible voice 

“Twill go to ple ae you,” 

“Humph, 1 am surprised that you shoald 
cherish resentment. But you will soon for 
get it.” 
| Towa stairs they went, hand in hand 
Just inside the parlor door stood Mr. Ray 
mond, amiling, affable, serene 

“Welcome,” he cried, in a cheery tone 
“Tam ao glad to see you both.” 

Then he kissed Dora's cheek, and, turn 
ing, took Bernice’s fluttering hand in his 

‘Toor, foolish little creature! Why did 
you run away from Shrublandes ? 
suffered more than you could guew on 
your account,” 

He gently stroked her hair, and looked 
down at her with moist eves, fall of well 
simulated compassion. Bernice could net 
help feeling touched.  Tlad she misjudged 
him, after all’ 

“Tam sorry, sir,” she faltered 

“Never mind, my dear, It ie all over, 
now. Here you are, safe and sound, and 
we will soon have vou back te Shrublands 
again,” 

“Oh, no, ne,” 
“Tdo not wieh to go back 
I do not, FT am happier here, 
brook a 
| He wmiled 

“Poor child, T doubt 
own mind, You have just pasted through 
a strange experience 
in atan end, Gio back with us, my dear, 
and you shall be made as happy aa we can 
j contrive, Den't lay up past grievances 
against ue; that is not kind, when we are 
| sorry for an offence and anxious to atone.” 

Still shivering, and very pale, Bernice 
anid - 

“I prefer to carn my own living. If I 
have no claim upon you, | must decline to 
become the recipient of your charity,” 

“Bah!” interrupted Dora. Nobody at 
Shrublands would consider yon a burden, 
and you know it. IT shall go back with 


she cried, wildly starting 
Indeed, indeed 


at Mill 


lif you could return with us, You will 
| that's a darling?” 

She laid her cheek coaxingly 
Bernice’s, and clasped her hands 
her with quite a show of affection 

Mr. Raymond was standing near the 
door, A strange, white heat seemed to 
flame and burn in his glawy eyes, but, 
outwardly, he wax calm 

“Bernice,” said he, abruptly, after a 
moment's thinking, “| have strange news to 


againat 
about 


tell —newa which will, | am sure, affect 
your decision.” 
She stared athim. “ News 7” 


Nurse Gioodwin waa right 


“ Yeu. 
have a claim upon me.’ 

Then he paused to watch the effect of his 
words, He saw her «tart, flush purple, and 
then grow pale again 

“You havea claim upon me,” he repeated 
“That wretched old woman was not utterly 
in the wrong, but she had fact «trangely 
distorted.” 

“What mean you?” cried Bernice, ea 
gerly, “* What have you discovered? Have 
you penetrated, at last, the seeret of my 
parentage?” 

Mr. Raymond shook his bead, amiling 

“ There Nurse Choodwin 
was cracked, or laboring under a singular 
She mystified you, and us all 

1 doubt if the knew the real 
facets, hervelf.” 

Bernice scarcely heard what he was «ay 
ing. The thought that che would be manne 
longer, thrilled her 


you 





Mm no secret 


delusion 


leew and homeless no 
with an ecxtatic pov 
“Don't keep ome in suspense |” the ex 
claimed “Tell me the 
truth, no matter how onpleasant it may be! 
Who am 1?’ 
‘Simply Bernice Vaner,” 
“Tt in not we You are 
You have discovered nothing ” 
Mr. Kavimmond «hrogyed 
much aa te say 


truth the whole 


he afewere Jd 
deceiving me 


and his eves met 


Dora’* for an instant, a« 


* Listen to the poor fool will wou? She 
even dares to de ahi my we ri 

Alond he said 

“Pray compose yoursell, my dear You 
don't know what you are saying When 


you are calme r, we will continue 

“Tam calm now - go on.’ 

“ What «hall [teil you” 

“My parents”’ whe cried, breathlewly 
“ Are they living? Shall P see them 

Phe whock bas head 

“You are alone in the world, poor chi d 
Tam your nearest relative, «> far ae T can 
now Mises ver y ur 
dead very many years.” 


parents have been 


A tear ofr two trembled 
The 
knowing a mother'« love, 


Bernice sighed 
on her lashes hope of some day 
a father's care 
was stronger than «he had thought A set 
of batter dinappointinent and lose opprewed 
her 

“Lam nota Raymond?" ehe ventured 
at last 
reply * But 
you have the Kaymond blood in your veins 
My cousin, Flise Kaymond, marred one 
Fybert Vance Ys 
that marriage.” 


“In name—no,” was the 


i are the only imeue of 

Bernice stood looking him atenadfastly in 
the face, while he was «speaking. She ; 
him cringe a little, and a slight flush moun 
ted to his forehead Sarely, he could not 
be mean enough to trifle with her upon euch 
a subject” 


raw 


And yet the suspicion crowe!l ber mind 
with such force she could aot wholly banish | 
a . 


“You shall not speak of my papa | 


of his soft, treacherous voice, and not betray 


We have | 


if vou know your | 


fut that experience | 


mapa, and, oh, it would make me eo happy | 












. “— - +" ples. 
| ing r Ragers over her tem 

* What is strange” echoed Dora, almost 
j angrily. “Fer my part I think your's s 
most common-place story, It secema ab- 
surdly #0 after Nurse Goodwin's mysterious 
insinuations.” 

Bernice thought of the ebony casket, that 
was atill rege over her heart, where she 
had hidden it rely, there was a mistake 
somewhere. The ot hadeb , andl 
one that would some day be revealed to 
her 

“You may have been imposed upon,” 
| she said, till Axedly ragueding Mr. May: 
mond. 

“Hum 


I" he ejaculated, with a scornful 
tang “It ia not probable.” 
ven, after a minute's silence 
| “You woader, of course, thas I did not 
= the truth at once—that the name 
‘ance was not sufficient te enlighten me. 
It might have been but for the fact that 
Thad never known my cousin Elise inti- 
| mately, and was ignorant as to whom she 
| had married. 
He turned, as he a, and began tap- 
ping the carpet with his foot, with the ner- 
| Yous air of a person who has something to 
conceal 
“Tam glad, eo glad, that you and I are 
related, however distantly, Bernice,” anid 
| Dora, as if anaious to attract attention from 
| her father, 





Hernice pushed off her ali arma, 
| and standing up white and firm Mr. 
Raymond, : 


“ tlow did you learn all this yeu have 
‘told me—learn it so suddenly, I mean ?’ 

Ile started when she spoke to him, and 
hin eves refused to meet her own. 

“ From—papere—and an old. servant,” 
he «tammered. “But let ue end thie dis- 
cusion. You ahall hear the fall fare 
when we arrive at Shrublanda, le the 
more fitting place for further revelations’ 

“You are right, papa. We can afford to 
wait for the remainder of the atory.” 

(1 course thie was Dora, 
nothing, but her thoughts ran thus 

“Ido not fully trust thie man. He may 
have told the truth, but I doubt it. How- 
ever, | will return to Shrublands, since he 
and Dora wish it, Indeed, that seems the 
proper place to delve to the bottom of the 
mystery that envelopes me.” 

It was a sudden resolution, and one from 
which she would have shrunk a few mo- 
ments before, But Mr. Raymond's at 
had wrought a great change in her foclings. 
She experienced a sudden desire to test ite 
truth for herself, 

If it were true, why the extreme anxiety 
lof her unknown enemies to gain possesion 

of the ebony casket? 
Mr. Raymond said abruptly, aNer a short 
silence 
“ You have now been told the nature of 
the claim | have upon you. Will you re- 
lvuke your decision, and go home with 
Dora 
« you really wish it.” 
| “ff de.” 

An exprewion of unmistakable relief 
showed iteelf in hie face. He seemed to 
breathe more freely than he had done a 
moment before—to rally, as from the spell 
of some dark despair. 

“tio, my love,” he said, cheerfully, to 
Dora. “ Make your preparations aa quickly 
as pomible. Wewill leave Millbrook to- 
night.” 

“What will Mr, Lasalle say 
Black?" 

“Humph, It does not matter, Go, my 
dear.” 
Dora and Bernice left the room together. 

After the lapee of afew minutes, Mrs. Black, 
a handsome, well-preserved woman of fifty, 
entered. She greeted Mr. Kaymond = 


and Mrs. 


* | cordially, for the two families had long 


| imtimate, 

| “What isthiaT hear?” she cried. “You 
surely will not think of returning to Shrub- 

| lands to-might 7” 

“LT munst. Itwill be necessary to take the 
next train in order to do ae, y presence 
at home ia very ewential, just now. Busi- 
j news, you know. The young ladies had 
better return with me.” 

“ Dora = said that euch was their in- 
tention, This is very abrupt, Mr, Ray- 
mood. My brother will be very sorry.” 

“Will he?” with a swift, alert glance, as 


if a sudden thought had struck him. 
“You He is fond of company, you 
know, LT must go to him and let him kaow 


of your sudden decision.” 
~ She left the room. Mr, Lasalle came in, 
shortly He looked somewhat paler than 
his wont, and there was a strange, uneasy 
glitter in his eves, 

He conversed quite glibly with Mr. Ray- 
mond until Dora and Bernice came down- 
stairs attired! for their journey, Then his 
gaee fastened iteell greedily upon the latter, 
as il reluctant to lowe sight of bee for an 
instant : 

Hernice had ek per tel J taper 
would the drawing-room 


Layton 
Hut he 
While she stood vaguely wonder 


be in 
War tit 
ing at his absence, Dora asked the (Question 
whe was longing to do 

Whereis Mr 


to bed him goud-bye.”’ 


Layton’ I must see him 


acon Wi answered Mr Lasalle 
Diora echoel! the word in genuine surprise 
“Pbaplain yourself,” she demanded 
Where ts Jasper gone 2" 

To the ety Some sudden news, | be- 


lieve a letter, or something of that sort 
ble wet cnt immediately, but left a seore of 
messages for you and Mies Vance.” 
Doora felt a thrill of momentary alarm 
“When will he 
slowly elippang a selitarre ring off and on 


her finger 


return’ ' she asked 
as ifina brown etudy 


eau! Me 


It was very 


Tomorrow 1 amid le 
ARS 

vo away with 
Ile load barely t 
Pisvat 

atl she breathed a aigh of rele 


ungallant of him to 
ut having seen usa’ 

ne to cateh the train.” 
explarns bis abrupt departure 
“1 whall 


leave worl tor him to tollow ue to Shrub 


lands Shall t, papa’ 

She glanced quickly, and a lithe ans 
vouely, at Mr. Kavmond, but he bowed and 
miriilent 


“DP shall be happy to weleome hint, dear.” 


At this geotment, a servant came io lo say 
that the carriage waited before the door, — 
Mr. Kavenoted took his daughter's hand 
and led her out throgh the lofty hall, 
leaving HBernue t follow She was pre 
paring to de se when tour warm flagers 
tightly clasped ber aru 
One manent whispered a hoarse 
vows "TL have somethang to say to you 


lefhore vou we 
She did not need to turn, or look up to 
know that it wae Me Lasalle who stood by 
her exude, with hous burning gaze upon her 
face 
Tnetinet told 
‘Let me go, 


her what was 
she said, faintly 


coming 

© Please 
let me go.’ 

‘Not yet. You can spare the little | 
wk of your precious time. You must spare 
it, LT ecannet suffer you to go away without 
pleading with you eave again,” 

His grip upon her arm tightened, in- 
Voluntarily. Bernice almost ecreamed with 
pain 

“You are cruel, Mr. Lasalle.” 












 ahe murmured, clasp- 
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armget 

never die out, Tt only reqaire 

to be fed by o little responsive affection 
y 


Rersice, my precious Bernice, say that you 
love me, and will be my wife.” 
RS cod hoc Case tell of coctlest @ 


The and fervor uf » destb- 
ap —Te them Witha 
ory fa led and dread, Der 
alee broke from his ing grey 
, don't! the parm incuherently 
* You know | could never—love you! I 
you my anewer that day io the mill 
| Shame, shame, that you should 
aur 
a little stamp, and gleaming 
she ran after Dora and was lifted into 


i 


ie that waited before the door ere 
Mr. Lasalle had fully recovered from the 
eurprisee vooasivned by her sudden de 
partare 


Te be continued nm our nent.) 
—_—— <a 


LOVE UNTOLD. 


BY CHARLO@ OWwair 





My joy yet pric’ my rece and vet my there 
Fi ownl © weet day, ond pot my epirite wight 

Whee thee stand ot be, I ee one botbore 
And when afer | tangueeh fer thy wight 

Apert from thee the world «Merde wo 

Awd ot) | tremble © hee thy etep & Over 

1 Qream of thee pet deer thee le my dream 
det, woking ot of fete If thie weet be 

The reeie of beling beth « thomennd st: enme. 
ded every ctreem bat beore my heart te thee 

Vet 6:4 thy frm appeer my feet would stray 

Ae f they loved thee wet emother way 


There ic constant fever ie my breast 
A something beped, ohich dice ohee hope 


A owen ‘ and pete —- o enreet 
A thought thet trembice vist earth ond 
hee 


ve* 
Wewld | towed leer, or would the power were here 
Te een my love end triumph over fear 


i 
MY ONLY LOVER. 
BY etVaAN Omir 


lam an old maid. Ik net otart, dear 
reader, | am worse than that a dec ideal y 

ain-lovking old maid | tell you thie 
eis at the beginning, so that, if you are 
expecting to hear a succession of romantic 
adventures, all about the lovee and sorrows 
of “one of the fairest of Gowers of earth, 
you can make up your mind to be disap 
punted 

Neither have la’ 
a “facility in conversation, 
might be led to forget the plain entertor, I 
have neither “eweetnese " not “brilliancy 
of manner 
samnive and © 8 preston lem 
Pived very retired, and have been aocus 
tomed, for want of sactety, to solace mynelf 
with beoke and castle buildings 

When | was just verging on young lady 
howl, | confess (2 Titving read euch a quan 
tity of nowels as passionately to desire beauty 
and a herve lower 
1 fondly dreamed that 
“lovely seventeen" would surely bring came 
not did wot grow fairer, my hair did wos 
gredually become eft and wavy, and my 
more of an azure than for 
merly —in short, wetty much the 
same as ever, only more of me! Therefore, 
instead of the moonlight walks, the atten 
tive admirers, of my maidenly dreams, I 

plain, pale-faced, poak nosed Sesan Smith 

remained quietly at home all the long 
evenings, just because nobady asked me to 
do otherwiee! And so 1 just gave “ all 
the romantic notions Thad ever inde 
aod resolved 
struggle —calmily, firmly, resolved to eabnnit 
to a life of single blewelnes 

Thus situated, | betook myself more than 
ever to reading, My uncles scanty library 
was long ago exhausted; so | made depre 
dations on neighboring ones, devourir 
everything which came in my way. | hac 
just become nicely settled in all this, with a 


certain ease and grace,” 
by which one 


eweet sitteen of 


eves were fe 
1 was 


feeling of great contentment as to my bot, | 


aod had given up all ideas of ever having a 
lover and being like other girle and then 
came— but | am anticipating 

(me day, when | was sitting with my annt 
in the parlor, hermming some handkerchiets, 
and not dreaming that anything remarkable 
was going to happen to me, an invitation 
came for me to a party at Mra Hurton’s 
Now thie same Mre Harton was a fashion 
able lady who, though usually conforming 
to the rownd of conventional society, dix 
played, coomstonally, some strange sparks of 
eoventricity, It eo happened that she had 
an extensive library, to which, through the 
scquaintance of my aunt, she had allowed 
me free scoee Perceiving my fondness for 
books, and perhaps something of my bab 
itual reserve, she strangely comowived the 
idea that /--Susan Smith |, the plain, 
evkwan!, uninteresting, unnotiowalle lithe 
bobedy of a Susan Smith, wae “literary” 
And » she invited me 

When | finally fownd myself in the «pa 
chu salons of Mre Burton's bathed,” 
by beauthes and witching graces, 1 admit 
feeling somewhat of a pang | gave myaelf 
up © the dreaming that woud come, anid 
the sof, vague mypple of beauty that sur 
rounded me 

Uredually my philosophic sparit: gained 
the sewmdlancy over the imaginative The 
vague cloads of mbbonse, musiine and pretty 
faces, together with the darker and taller 
forme in the backgrowod, Lecame more tan 
gitde | became com=asous that | was eur 
rounded by haman beings that 1 had an 
etcellent opportunity for my favorite pur 
euit--the study of human nature 
became etifted and amused in watching the 
coure of divers lithe @irtations and man 
c@urre: on the part of parties of both ecres 
Yonder was a tall, dark-eved, fine-looking 
young gentleman, whe | soon perceived was 
quite a lon among the fair one All the 
artillery of dimples, blushes and pink mb 
home wae skillfully employed by the ree 
— proprietor thereof te storm the 
wires, And hehe was smiling, affable, 
gallant, and by mo means deficient in the 
use of weapons of his own, Yes he wae 
deviderily evntre-pnece of the pacture 
the reiguing beew of the seam As for 
belies, there were two or three struggling 
for the aswendancy, and whether the one or 
the other inumphed was ascertained by the 
StenGow of the eupert Mr Sanderiand 

The blue eves of the fair Mie Ella Preach 


more tenderly, or the sparkling | 


one of her rival Gashed more bril 


My poor plain face is quite | 
I have alwaye | 


Het the beauty which | 


ged, | 
Without one agonising death. | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


of thowe large, black ever of Mr Sunder 
Bred admiringly upon me 

Thank fortune, | alwave had atrong nerves, 
oo I did oct feint, bat kept om the even 
tenor of my way I beheld the gentleman 
turn, eek out and addres Mre Barton 
That lady replied, glanced at me, and in ap 
other moment the two had advanced toward 
the corner where | sat, and “Mr Sunderland,” 
we introduced t “Muse Smath.” 





up. | could not bave been more astounded 
_ aadmey I had little time for conjectures, 
aw the gentleman seemed desiruus Ww enter 
inte immediate conversation. 

“An excellent party! Mre Burton wae 
interesting lady —a superb lady! 
quite intellectual, tow! we an old 
quaintance of hers, wae Tint? Was l fond 
of attending areca fl’ 

“Was not much in the habit of attending 
mre” 

“Ab! he suspected 1 was fond of intel 
lectual pursuits! Ile honored my choice! 
He did not himeelf flad satiefaction in these 
light, frivolous atausementa, He was most 


of enjoyment, Ac 

Mrange enough, the gentleman persinted 
in remaining by my side ducing the reet of 
the evening, a much to the astonishment 


to their chagrin 

And ao, when I had at last established 
myrelf in my chamber for the night, it wae 
only to pusale my brain with vague conjec 
tures as to whether the conduct of my sud 
den admirer was cue to some sudden pique 
of his own, to a dinguet for the vanities of 
the world, or to my own (pomible) charm 

It was only a few days after the soiree, 
when, a | sat in our parler, reading the 
hewepaper to my uncle and aunt, we were 
startled by a loud double-knock at the door 
ln a few moments our maid-servant an 
nounes! “Mr Sunderland!” 

“Ab! my dear Mine Smith, do excuse 
me, Have | too much assurance in hoping 
that you «till retain the faintest remem 
brance of your cavalicr of Wedneslay 
evening 7" 

Now | was eure I did not know what to say 
toall thie So lonly assured him to the bent 
of my abilities that | recollected him, and 
invited him tositdown | fancied he looked 
somewhat astonished on being ushered inte 





j my uncle aod aunt did, as 1 introduced 


a them. 


Mr. Sunderland was exceedingly polite 
jand affable, and conversed in quite a charm 
ing manner Nevertheless, [thought 1 
could see his eve take in the homely di tails 
of the room and of my own fowl ensemble, 
and a halfecornful look play alent his 
mouth Llowever, | didn't care in the least, 
since Thad long ago made up my mind that 


happy to find sympathy in @ higher grade | 


Fre of my enaee, I encommtered the gaze | One day young Mr. Prank 
to 


| 


-_— _—< 


Butler called 
a transaction with my 
uv 1 20 happened that this pentleman 
was out, and consequently Mr Frank con 
to amuse himerlf with me unti! 
He inquired how I enjoyed the 


hie return 


| sxtree, and Gnally, with a mischievous look 


Had the earth opened and swallowed us| 


“how I liked Mr. Sunderland?” 1 sampected 
something from his manner, and immed: 
ately begged him to solve me the strange 
nddle ‘ 
Mr. Frank instantly burst into an uncon 
trollable fit of laughter, which he seemed 


| enjoy exceedingly. When he had recovered 
| sufficiently to be able to speak, “ Min Sanith,” 


1 could describe a litle scene of 
ou might be at liberty 


said he, 


the evening, which 


| to interpret as you please.” 


(4 course | insisted upon bearing it. 

“Well, then, Mr. Sanderiand and hi« 
friend Faward Hyder were sanding a nv 
ment together. You were looking over s 


| book at the table, and another young ledy 


' 


| 


of the fair rivals as my own, and aot a little | 


! 


| mw little nettled 


| 


al the opposite side was toying with an ex- 
quisite lithe volume, Edward whispere: 
Mack ing at the latter fair one,) ‘Runderland, 
I tell you she would be a fine bird to catch 

that one over there at the table—an only 
child, and her father was worth forty thou 
sand pounds, they my.’ separated 
and see Mr. Sunderland's eyes fixed ad 
miringly on — yourself! Is that eatinfa 
tory?” 

{t ought to have been, and of course | 
langhed heartily, though I did feel at fir«t 
However, I found I had 
gained some experience, ides the fun 
So I have relapsed again into an old maid, 
feeling doubly content with my lot, now 
that I have had « “lower.” 


——— - —-- 


Jasper Onslow's Wife. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 


| AUTHOR OF “THE CosT OF CONQU EFT,” ET: 


our plain little parlor, and Tam quite sure | 


| ewtly 


j the fatew did net intend T should have a | 


bean, and | had become submisive therete, 
«> that, if | ever ded have any, it waa mm 
much clear gain, and if they left, no low! 
My uncle and aunt were, apparently, no 
litthe amazed, as they seemed slowly to oom 
prehend the idea that the handsome visitor 
warmy own! 

Mr. Runde rland was literary 
was hie favorite, and, he suspected, mine 
also, Did he not discover me looking over 
a volume of that poet, at Mr Burton's” 

“Dhad looked into it somewhat Sall | 
could not say that Tennyson wae my faver 
ite of favorites 1 was not particularly fond 
lef that clam of writers, | liked those of the 
| Coleridge and Wordsworth stamp better 

Mr. Bunderland bowed “He admired 
| my taste, Colertlge and Wordeworth were 
alee favorite with him. low did 1 like 
Kyron?” 

1“ confemsed to Little admiration for him.” 

Mr. Sumlerland “was not pleased with 
him.” 

L acknowledged in the main more interest 
) in prese than io poetic writers, In fact, that 
| “DT lowed history.” 
j 


©" Tennveon 


Mr Sunderland was immediately pasion 
ately fond of history lle declar “Gib 
tone History of England” to be a most 
masterly production worthy of comparison 
even with “Crwar's Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire.” 
my lips to suppress a «mile! 
| | confess to feeling decidedly wicked, and 
determined to lead him into deeper waters 
Hut you would grow weary, dear reader, and 
your heart perhaps would ache with pity, 


my unfortunate literary admirer. And how 


(The eertal was commenced in No 87. Rack nom 
bere can be ol tained from all newedealers through «! 
the United tates, of direct from this office} 


CHAPTER XLI. 


INTO THE MAGISTRATE’® FAR 


} bot gainet thy hushed — 
Thy bosom « lord feeh of thy Geek! To eet 
The bleedhewnds of the lew epon hie track | 
If thew eprak of tree stern justice will but bineh 
To be eo cheered wpom her gulity prey Micmar 


The inspector at Bow-street waa buxy 
when Anthony Colliver and Muriel entered 
the big bare room where the charges ar: 
given in. The window at which he nat was 
open, and leaning on it, and talking earn 
to him, wae a man with his back & 
the newoomerns 

“It's gospel trath every word of it,” they 
heard him aay, “as sure as | stand here 

“ And vou want a warrant for her arrest’ 

“Well, I'd like to have the proof fir-t 
I want to overhaul the jewels [told vou 
of that ts, to see ‘em 1 don't want to lay 
a finger on ‘em then | should be sure.’ 

“My good fellow, the thing’s impossible 
You want the magistrates to give you a war 
rant to see certain things in the pomsession 
of a gentleman, who has come by them ina 
perfectly legitimate way, which articles ar: 
the property of another pereon, to whom 
you say vourself they honestly belong. The 
thin won't) work If they were stolen 
goods, now, you could have our help di 
rectly.” 

“Ave, that's just what he said. They 
sin't stolen — they are her own property sure 
enough, [Tt seems to me as though your | 
darned English laws were made %o foil and 
puzzle people, instead of helping them 


along.’ 

« ‘ty good man,” the inspector said, qui 
etly, “ English laws were made to help and 
protect English people. The law will help 
you fast enough when you seek its aid prop. | 
erly. Look here, it stands to reason that | 


| xuch a tale as yours will hardly be believed | 


Oh, how T sorewed up | 


he finally rose, with an air of great satinfac- | 


tion, and took his leave, delighted with the 
assurance of my company for the following 
evening lo Viel the opera. 

1 like mysteries like fun, too, as well 
as pretty girls, notwithstanding my plain 
appearance. Moreover, |] was quite sure | 
had mot epent amore edifying Rtn for 
a long time, also, | was naughty enough to 
reyowe in the chagrin of the fair belles. So, 
all things considered, | was bound to keep 
it up as long as TD oould 

Matters now progressed at an astonishing 
rate. | attended operas, concerta, lectures, 
and what not, with the attentive and gallant 
Mr Sunderland. A new world was opened 
before me Contact with real, active, out 
ward life invigorated me | saw with my 
own eyes, heard with my own car, what 
before 1 had only read and imagined. Amid 
all thos, had my gallant been a noble, whole 
sulel man, otk thonabes and feelings of 
his own, I don't know what accident might 
have befallen my heart. I wouldn't have 
been answerable for the consequences 

b ortunately, of unfortunately, which shall 
I wav, dear reader”) he was a mere cypher, 
»~ I —_ equilibrium, while the devotion 
of my admirer and the mystery of the whole 
affair continued tw increase. The now de- 
exdedly literary and profound Mr. Sunder 
land nearly every day honored the little 
parior with his presence 
simple, unostentations mode of life. My 
plain merine was more beautiful to him 
than all the gaudy trappings of the gay 
butterflies of fashion " 

At length all thie reached ite culminating 
point, and the glorious Mr. Sunderland, in 
the most approved, romantic, chivalric man 
ner, knelt at my feet and told me that his 
everlasting happiness or misery depended 
on a word from my lips 

Well, well, I really had no notion of 
coming to all thia So I insisted as best I 
could, in my practical way, on his ee 


| and he turnec 


He “admired my | 


a 
more rational view of the matter, and finally | 


sent him away in a most melancholy and 


The fortres: of 
my heart war now immediately besieged, or 
rather stormed, with numerous beseeching, 
snd Vem. 





t Ly de, pink - paper 
All my philkeophy was pat to he rout, He | 
acemed 


to be in carnest 
| im earnest. 


really, desperately 


r Sunderland came uot —eent no ! 


7H 
7 


ime where to fi 
| that’s all.’ 


unlew you bring some proof of what vou aay. 
You are a foreigner, hailing from nobody | 
knows where, and you suddenly come here 
with a wonderful tale about a wealthy and 
beautiful lady. You accuse her of strange 
crimes, and you ask for a warrant to see cer- 
tain valuable jewels in the keeping of an- 
other person, You see English law that 


were | to relate all the porambulations of | YOU ery down so doesn’t allow people's lib- 
| erties to be interfered with in that fashion | 


at the whim of astranger, You bring some 
proof that vour story is true, and you'll find 
the law vour very obedient servant.” | 

“IT don't know how or where to get the | 
proofs, unless some one drops from the 
clouds to help me,"’ said the man, suallenly, 

{ away. “I've half a mind to | 

go *traight to ber house, and (rood heav- 
ens 

He dropped into a seat opposite where 
Anthony Colliver and Muriel were waiting, 
and stared at the former in unsqeahaile | 
amazement 


* Harpington —Colliver — whichever your 
name may be-—it ie vou, ain't it he 
gaped © You remember me— Loker’ | 


“Yoru, it'*« me, and | remember vou.” An- 
thony Colliver said. “What do vou want 
here? My name is Colliver. 1 was only 
Jobn Harpington at Tampico, where there 
were some people I did not want to see, I 
a 7 vou were a fixture in Melbourne.” | 

" am. I'm in the old country on 


You can help me.” 


business 

“Can l 

“Yeo” 

“How” 

“Ry identifying her. You know who I) 
mean. She is here in England, and for 
want of proef ] can do nothing. If 1 take 
you where vou can see her, vou can iden- 
tify her, can't vou?" 


“Your rev will be full and speedy, 
Mre. Onelow,” te whispered, as they went 
in. “That man has come from the other 
ade of the world to share in it.” 


shall never trouble my head about your | 
y | his 





likes or dislikes P 
And then she Toned her hands on the | 
keva, and burst out into brilliant barcarole 


July 18, 1874.) 
his landlady was extremely garrulous about 
absence. 


“ He waan't fit to go, Mr. Dormer, indeed 
he waan't," she mid. “But he would. He 


“| shall make it so for myself,” she said, | that effectually stopped all further conver- | was that determined I couldn't stop him, al! 


coldly. “Make haste over the business, 
please. I want to get home.” 

Home! She gave a slight shiver as she 
spoke the word. Where would her home | 
te from henceforth—from the time when | 


sation. Ernest Dormer, who wae present, 
watched her attentively. | 

“ What's going on ?” he thought to him- | 
eclf, “There's more than this morning's 
fasco at the bottom of her very amp | 


the shameful story she had to tell was bla- | manner.” 


noned forth to the world? She was going | 


He went out on the balcony, and looked | I know he said somethi 


I could say.” 

“ But where is he 
“To fetch his b 
the woman replied, 

“ To fetch his brother ?”’ 
“He said so, sir—leastways, I think so. 
about having 


?” Ernest asked. 
er, | heard him say,” 


deliberately of her own act and deed to | down into the garden, and to his surprise | found him, and that he should have him 


make her home desolate for evermore, to 
bring disgrace on all she held most dear, | 


on her own name, on her children’s future, | and said, quietly, “ It's all right, sir, I’m on | found, the policeman said, 


yet her mad revenge was too bitter to be 
stayed. Bhe took the seat the i 
tioned her to, and faced him wi 
resolute, fixed look which he never forgot to 
hie dying day. She did not speak while | 
Anthony Colliver told his story and made 
his request for a warrant to search the house | 
at Limehouse known a Marling Manor at | 
once. | 

The inspector referred to a large book at | 
his elbow a good many pages bac 

“You made that demand once before, Mr 
Colliver,” he anid, “and were refused.” 

“I know that. I wasn't able to prove 
that I was myself. That don’t matter now. 
I have this lady's testimony that my brother, 
long miming and advertised for by me, 
lies hidden there, and I demand that the 
house shall be searched by the police.” 

“You had better come acrom the road, 
sir,” the inspector said, rising. “ You too, 
if you please, madam. This is a serious 
matter, and the magistrate is sitting now 
You will get the warrant from him.’ 

Anthony Colliver offered his arm to Mu- 
riel to crom the road; but she shrank from 





him with a shiver 

“ Don't touch me,” she anid; “don't talk | 
to me! Let me go through what I have | 
«worn to do, and then die!" 

She gave a start of horror and alarm | 
when, being shown into the magi«trates pri- 
vate room, that gentleman made hi« appear 
ance in the person of a frequent visitor at | 
her husband's house. 

“My dear Mre. Onslow,” he exclaimed, 


taking her hand, “whatever bring» you to 





Kow-street? No jewels lost, or anything of | 
that sort, I os ’ 
“Jewels! No,” she replied in a dreamy 


kind of tone, “not jewels, bat everythin, 
else. Life, honor, happiness—all gone, all 
lost to me for ever.” 

He looked at her with a puzzled face, and 
then to Anthony Colliver for an explanation. | 

“She isn't mad,” that gentleman «aid, in | 
explanation; “at least, [ think not. The | 
tale she told me was straightforward enough, 
and «he gave me proof ofthe truth of it.” | 

“Something that needs my interference? | 
If not, I had better send Mire, Onslow home. | 
My carriage is at the door, and «he looks | 
very ill.” 

“Hear what she has to say first, if you 
please, sir, then vend her home if you will, 
As for me, | want a warrant to search Mar- 
ling Manor at once.” 

“It« the same party that applied for it | 
before, sir,” the inspector said, “Tt was re- | 
fused then, because there was a doubt of the | 
gentleman's identity.” 

“ And ix the identity proved now?” 

“No sir; the aflair has taken quite a dif- 
ferent turn. The gentleman says he is sure | 
of finding what he wants there now, and the 
lady “ave : 

“Let the lady tell me her story,’’ the 
magistrate said; and the inspector with- 
drew. “ Now, Mrs. Onslow, what is all this 
mighty matter? Is it so important that you 
were obliged to make a journey to this un- 
savory place to tell it?” 

Kut he could provoke no answering «mile 
on Muriel’s face. 

“LT have told Mr. Colliver where to find 
his brother,” «he said, in a parrotlike tone, 
as though she were repeating a task, “T 
wish to repeat my statement here, if you | 
lease.” 

* You know where the missing man is con- 
cealed ?" | 

“T do.” 

“ Tell me, please ad 

“At the bottom of a deep well in a «mall | 
room at the back of the Manor,” she said, | 
in the same cold, hard way. 

“Ciood heavens, my dear lady, do you | 
know what you are saying?’ the magistrate 
asked, in astonishment, 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You say that the miming man, Jabez 
Colliver, lies at the bottom of a well in his 
own house ” 





* Yea.” 
* Murdered by 
“1 did not say murdered—I said he was 

there. You must find out the rest for your- 

self.” 

“ Well, placed there, we will say, and by 
your husband ?”" 

“ By my husband, Jasper Onslow.’ 

* You will «wear to this?” 

“1 will.” 

“ Were you present?” 

“Lowaanot. Is that all you want to ask 
me’ Can I go now 7” 

“| hardly | ae what to do, Mrs, Onslow 
You have placed yourself in a very grave 
position by what you have told me. If your 
atory be true, you are your husband's accom- 
plice and fd 

“If my story be true? 
search to find the truth 
in the matter.” 

The magistrate scribbled a few directions 
on a sheet of paper, and touched a call bell 
that stood upon his table. 

* Attend to that, inspector,” he said, “ and 
at once.” 

And the man, with a puzzled look at Ma- 
riel's white face, bowed and withdrew 

“ Mad she must be,” he said to himeelf, 
“or she couldn't do it. I hope she is mad, | 


You have but to | 
There iv no ‘if’ 


“T have seen her, my friend, and Tknew and that it’s all a cock and bull story, from | 


A* to proving her identity, 
that’s another affair, 1 do not «u vpome ahe's | 
lew cunning or lew cruel than “t rore, and } 
she'll make it a difficult matter" | 
Mr. Luker's excitement was increased at | 
thie opportune meeting. The inpector, | 
listening with quick, business cars, 
the whole meaning of the few sentences | 
which passed between the two mer ina mo | 
ment, and understood that there was some | 
thing in the strange tale he had heard, after | 
all ; but he asked no qghestions He knew | 
that he should hear it all by and by, and he 
sat writing on as though there were no such | 


her at once 


thing as sin, and misery, and warrants in | Knowledge of the future in her heart, to 


the world. 

“T'll speak to vou by and by, 
Colliver said to Septimas Luker | 
come here on bitter business myself, and — 
want to get it over,” 

“Oh, mine can wait,” 
“Now I see daylight | can be patient, Tell | 
you when I want you, | 


He took the card tendered him with “714, | 


menage Great Coram-strea,” en i | keeping up such an incemant fire of chat 
and he knew me Oorigas tnalimedie’ of La recd, o an wet | with everybody else Sey was pet at 


etgemens of Muriel’s presence, went away. j 
Now then, if you please,” the inspector | 

eaid ; “what's your busines ?” 

* It ie private,” Mr. Colliver replied, with 


” | with rare lace, a 
Amery | co her neck and arms, and to k, and 


Mr. Luker said, im his heart that her resentment had taken 


beginning to end.” 

He wasn't a hardhearted man by any 
means, and it seemed a terrible thing to | 
him, who had a sonsy, well-doing wife and | 
half a dozen boisterous, loving childrea at | 
home, to go and put «pies upon a husband | 


per Onslow's house was to be watched and 
and word sent to the office of all 

ite owner's movements, until the search at | 
the Manor should prove the truth or falsity | 
of Muriel’s strange story | 
And «she went home with the dreadful | 





dreas herself in a gleaming blue satin drem, 
to put glittering gems 


laugh, and sing with and to her guests, till 
Jasper wondered at her, and felt thankful 


thle datians Goom, lassen’ of op be ehenees 
it, eulks and tears. Dot him 


her all 
him whenever he 


the piano, that he could not 





her at all. Once did he «peak to her 
during the time. ad 
“You bave iven me, Muriel, have 


“Oh, yen. You | 


“ Forgiven !' she said. : 


and Mis Carlyon will soon know how. 





' round her in concern. 


saw aman looking up at the house. He 
was going & speak, w the man saluted | 


duty 7” and to his astonishment he saw an- | 


mmo-| other emerge from the shadow of some | 
a white, | 


trees. 
“ Ie the house watched 7’ he asked. 
“All around, sir, back and front,” was 


| the reply ; and he returned to the drawing- 


room with a sick feeling of dismay creep- 
ing over him. 

The said nothing of what he had seen ; 
but another gentleman of the party was not 
#0 reticent. 





“ T aay, Onslow,” he said, “are there any 
suspicious characters amongst us 7’ 

“| hope not. Why?” 

“ Because it seems to me there's a cordon 


brought from wherever be was and buried 
It's only his poor corpee they have 


oo 


decent. 


“They have found him, then?’ 
“Well, as far as I could make out, sir, 


| Mr. Colliver had been to a magistrate with 


some one as had eworn that his brother was 
murdered and hid away somewhere. It's 
awful to think of, that it is, and it was a 
woman, too,” 
“A woman?” 
“So I understood, sir. Will you 
to sit down? You look as if you was tred.” 
“No, I am not tired, Sook youl 
“You are ge 4 pa then, sir.” 
“AmI? Where did you sy Mr. Colli- 
”” 


ver had 
“To Limehouse, sir. Tothe place where 


of police round the house. They're evi- | his brother used te live.” 


dently watching something, and I think it's | 


your front and back doors.” 





CHAPTER XLII. 
WHAT THE BOAT-HOOK BROUGHT UP. 


One wee doth tread upee apother's heels, 
Bo st they follow Shakespeare 


Jasper Onslow laughed a nervous, une- 
a little laugh, and Muriel turned round 
rom the piano with a face that was terrible 
to see in the contending emotions that were 


| : : 
| passing over it, 
Tah, 


at in going on?” Ernest Dormer 
said to himself. “ There is something, I'm 
sure,” 

He went up to Muriel, who he saw was 
listening intently to every outside sound, 
and bent over her as she played. The re- 
mark had passed by without further no- 
tice, and the conversation had become gen- 
eral, but he saw that the attention of their 





hostess had been thoroughly diverted from 
all that was going on = =m 

“Inthe end coming?” he thought. “1 
must help her if it is.” 

What the “end” of which he thought | 
was he alone knew. But his« face was very | 

rave as he stood beside Muriel, and slight- | 
y bent over her so that his words might 
not be heard. 

“ Mrs. Onalow,” he said. 

“Well” 

“ Let me epeak a word to you.” 

“Speak on.” 

The beautiful head, with its coronet of 
golden hair, never «stirred, the face never 
turned a hair's breadth towards him, as she 
answered 

The white fingers went wandering aim- 
lesaly over the keys, and something in their 
nervous, restless twitching as they moved, 
made him feel inexpressibly uncomfortable, 
he wearce knew why. 

“T think you are in great trouble?” 

“Why ?”’ 

“1 can read it in your face. I saw it but 
now when that remark about the police was | 
made to your husband. I don’t want to be | 
intrusive, or to ask questions when I should | 
not, but will you let me help you or Jasper | 
in any way? If it is anything that you can | 
tell nie, do, and let me stand between you | 
and harm, if I can do it.”’ 

She turned round and faced him now, but 
not with her eyes; they went wandering 











| anywhere, everywhere, but to his face, 
the gem-bedecked hands atill twitched and 


noticed. 

“In trouble !"' she said, with a langh that | 
had a grim sound in it. “What should I | 
be in trouble about? Does all this look | 
like trouble ?” she asked, with a motion of 
her hand which took in all the room, the 
lighta, the luxuries, the guesta. “ What} 
should trouble me? The potice that on | 
talked about just now? I am not afraid of | 
them—ha!ha!ha! Watching this house! | 
The notion is a very funny one, is it not, 
Mr. Dormer ”” | 

Again she laughed—a wild, discordant 
laugh, that made every one in the room 
turn and look at her, and ber husband 
come hastily to her side, alarmed at her | 


plucked with the discomfort he had a 


| wild look. 


“ Muriel, my dear, are you ill ?” he asked, 

in goncern 

1? No! Why should I be ill? IT am 
quite well. This is the last night of it all, 
you know. Why should we not enjoy our- 
selves, you and I?” 

“My dear Muriel, hush! What are you 
talking about? Let me take you to your 
room for halfan hour. You ere ill—I can 
see it,” 

“ Not yet,” she replied, in the same curi- 
ous tone, which made the guesta gather | 
“1 am only waiting, | 


} 


that is all.” 

“Waiting for what, dear?’ he asked, and | 
she put up her hand with a listening ges- 
ture. 

“For that!" she said, with a wild scream 
as the sound of the front deor bell sounded 
loudly through the house, and there seemed | 
something oa buatle downstairs. “It has 
come too soon—too soon! I wanted her to 
be here to see the sight—ha! ha!” 

Before they had time to see who it was | 
that had arrived, or to consider what her 


| 
| 


| wild words might mean, she’ had fallen 


down in their midst, her fair face distorted, | 
and her hands plucking and tearing at the | 


| hair which had fallen from its fastenings 


and hung round her like a veil. 

The arrival was no one particular; only 
another guest or two, who had come in 
rather noisily, and who had with 
all speed when they had heard what had — 
happened. 

ey bore Muriel to her room, and sent 
for the nearest doctor, and J sat by 
her with a face as white as the pillow on 


ua | at a wife's instigation ; yet so it was. Jas | which she lay, wondering what it might all 


mean, and what Muriel had been doing. 
For that she had done something tow 
the revenge she e of he was sure. 

The visitors could do nothing but express 
their sorrow and depart, Ernest Dormer | 
alone staying to hear the verdict of the 
hastily-eummoned doctors. 

“ The illness was not bodily, but mental,” 
was the opinion they came to. 
low must have had a shock, or been in 
much distress of cabal, to povdens such an 
effect.” 

Jasper admitted, with many a twi of 
conscience, that Muriel had been om 
deal worried, but not in the way to drive 
her into incipient brain fever, which her 
illness appeared to be. 

Before morning she was in o-¢ fever, 
raving of willa, and murders, police- 
courts, and then pitifully asking Jasper to 
forgive her, and offering her hair as pay- 
ment for his release from prison. 

Ernest Dormer began to suspect what it 
was that was and made his way to 
Great Coram-street to see Anthony Colli- 
ver, That gentleman was not at home, and 











| who attempted it. 


“Thank you. I'll see him when he 
comes back,” Ernest Dormer sail, stagger- 
ing away from the door, feeling like a man 
who has had a crushing blow. “And Mra 
Onslow was no one knows where all the 
morning. Can she be the woman who has 

iven the clue, and does the old manor 

muse down there cover such a horrible se- 
cret? Creat heaven! it is sickening to think 
of such a thing.” 

He had hit the truth ; and while the po- 
lice were watching Jasper Onslow’s house, 
yeatmetgy Ke Tae on a bed of — 
An Celliver was commencing hi 
search i the old manor. 

The superintendent at the Limehouse 
station was inclined to pooh-pooh the whole 
affair, notwithstanding the Bow-street war- 

nt. 

“The old man went away,” he said 
while he prepared to go with the searchers 
“ That's certain to begin with.” 

“Not so certain,” Anthony said, quietly. 

“My dear sir, he was seen and spoken to 
by more than one person.” 

“Then he came back, or my informant is 
mad; one or the other, Are you ready 
and prepared for what you have to do?” 


* Yes, sir.” 
The officials were rather sulky. They 


| did not believe the story, and looked upon 


Anthony Colliver as a tiresome old med- 
dler. 

The Manor was a grim, desolate-lookin 
place now, with its broken windows board 
up, and its neglected forecourt wilder than 
ever, A crowd of eager boys and idlers 
collected when they saw what was going on, 
and it required the amistance of extra men 
from the police-office to keep them back 
while the necessary steps were taken to get 
an entrance, 

The keys had not been demanded from 
Jasper Onslow. 

Armed with the law's authority, Mr. 
Anthony Colliver might break in if he chose ; 
and a side window, less heavily barred than 


| most of the others, was chosen as the means 


of entrance. 

The slightest of the party equeezed in 
through the «mall aperture, for it was a litle 
window, and then opened the creaking front 
door to his companions and the fresh air, 
which seemed to have some difficulty in 
getting in, so foul and heavy was the at- 
mos) it encountered, 

“Into the room where the well ia,” An- 
thony Colliver said, hoarsely. ‘It is there 
I shall find my brother.” 

None of them knew the house very well, 
for old Jabez had been very uncommuni- 
cative, and admitted no one into his place 
beyond the shop and a room upstairs, “The 
room with the well” was a terra incognita to 


folks of Limehoure. 
“ Rehind the shop,” Anthony said. “My 
directions were ine,” 


Through the shop they went, past ‘heaps 


| of merchandize of all sorta, covered with 


the dust of many long monthe—past trays 


| of trinkets and odd lots of articles of vertu, 


to the little door, locked and belted now, 
which led from the shop to the queer sky- 
lighted room at the 4 

It took some time and trouble to get this 
ey for the lock was strong, and 

| the efforts of the amith they had brought 
with them to open it. At length it gave 
way, and one after another they filed into 
the dim little chamber, and stood on the 
ya where the old man in their midst had 

red he was going to find his brother. 

le place was almost dark. The dirt 
had accumulated on the skylight and shut 
out the day, and the air was scarcely breath- 
able from a sickening, fetid odor that seemed 
to fill the place. 

“There's the well, eafe enough,” the in- 
apector said, “and a queer looking place it 
is. Bear a hand here, please.” 

They pushed back the heavy lid, and re- 
treated as far as they could, nearly knocked 
down by the smell that arose from the dark 


| space beneath it. 


“No one can go down there, sir,’ the 
officer said to Anthony Colliver. “It would 
be as much as a man's life was worth to try 


| such a thi 


“3 mest hove it searched. Money is no 
object so I find my brother. The man who 
will go down shall be a made man for the 
rest of his life,” Anthony Colliver answered, 
excitedly. “ The search must be made.” 

« Weill do all we can, sir,” one of the 
men replied; “ but I don’t think there’d be 
a long life to “1 se type for if any one went 
down, It woulda’t com you much. We'll 
try a candle first, and if it’s safe some one 
will go, never you fear.” 

But the candle flickered and burnt itself 
out in a dull, blue flame within a very few 
feet of the surface. Another and another 
followed, till the anxious searcher was fain 
to admit that it would be fatal to any one 
A boathook and a coil 
of stout rope offered the best substitute that 
could be had, and they made a tem’ 
windlass with a long roller which they 


| found in the musty cellar of the Manor 


House, and let down the rope over it. 


Down it went, a fearful depth, now knock- 
ing against the sides of the well, now catch- 


| ing im small obstacles as it struck, till 


tly the man lowering it said that the 
Crathook hed reached the om. Thens 
cautious movement of the rope made it 
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looked at with half-averted eyee—a heap of 
tattered, mildewed clothing, 6 leathern bela 
into which the hook had stuck, and « 
hideous mass of corruption and decay which 
had once been Jabes Colliver, but which 
was now only a terrible thing, to be covered 
from the sight of all, and buried with ali 
haste, lest the living might sufler from the 
contamination of the dead. | 

( Te be continued in our next.) 





A REMARKABLE DREAM. 
Some of the residents in the city of New 
York may yet remember those days of pri- 
vate and pablic agony, in October, 1554, 
when the Collins’ steamship Arctic was 
overdue and supposed to be lost at sea. 
The Collins’ vemels were so regular that 
merchants timed the delivery of the mails 
almost to an hour; and when day after day 
sped by and neither the vessel nor any ti- 
dings of her came to hand, the gloom be- 
came deeper and deeper. Strange to relate, 
one of the most despooding was Mr. E. K. 
Colling, the manager of the line, and the 
person after whom it was named, The 
crowds who flocked to the office wo question 
him, and who aaturally expected to see him 


full of hope, found him dispirited, and 
often in ears, His wife and two childrea 
were on board; but it was ht that his 


confidence in the staunchness of his vessels, 
and the seamanship of those in charge of 
them, would make him treat the matter in a 
totally different spirit from what he did. 
Mach surprise was expressed; but the ac- 


tual reason for his gay ee Ag at 
that time known only to a few of his rela- 


tives and most intimate friends. It arose, 
in truth, from a dream, which left an im- 
pression beyond his power to overcome, and 
which in the end was verified in every par- 
ticular. 

A number of the directors and various 
merchants were assembled in the private 
office of the company on a Monday after- 
nvon, The vessel was then some two days 
overdue, having been expected on the pre- 
vious Saturday evening. At the time, Mr. 
Collins lived at a magnificent residence in 
Westchester county, and had remained in 
town over Sunday, to receive his family on 
the arrival of the steamer. He spent Sat- 
urday night at the house of his brother, and 
on Sunday morning came down to the 
break fast-table looking #0 that it 
attracted attention, When spoken to about 
it, he frankly stated that he had passed a 
restless night, broken by a dream that the 
Arctic was lost. The matter was laughed 
at by the brother: but when Monday morn- 
ing came without the vessel having been 
reported, Mr. Collins — spoke of his 
dream, During Monday he related it to sev- 
eral others, =e the hour of the assem- 
blage in the private office it was told over 
again—with an injunction of secresy, how- 
ever, which prevented it from reaching the 
public. As one after another came into the 
office, they were painfully impressed with 
the gloom which was pictured in the face of | ; 
Mr. Collins, A fine man, of erect stature, 
and marked dignity of manners, he did ‘not 
look like a person who would give way to 
any useless fears on any occasion. But he 
was far more quiet than usual; he seemed | ¢ 
to shrink away from those in conversation, | § 
and his face was of a death-like paleness. t 

“ What's the matter with Collins?” asked 
one and another, in whispers. ¢ 

“Remember hia wife and children are on | ' 
board the Aretie,” observed some one, in 


ly. 
nt Yen,” responded another, “but there is 
no occasion foralarm. The ship isastaunch | ! 
one, and within a few hours at most will, I 
think, come gallantly to her wharf.” 
“ Never!” said a deep solemn voice. 
All gave a alight start at the tone and 


words, and turned in the direction whence | | 
the The speaker was Mr. Col- | ! 
lins himeelf. 


“I am satisfied, gentlemen,” he remarked, 


in the same solemn manner, “that the Arc- 

tic has gone to the bottom.” 1 
“ Impossible ?” cried all. t 
“T am quite astonished at that opinion,” | ' 


said Mr. James Brown, a leading director. 
“No one knows better than you do, Mr. 
Collina, the superior construction of the | , 
ships of owr line, and the qualifications of 
the chief officer and crew in charge of the 
Arctic.” 

“ Any veasel may be lost,” said Mr. Col- 
lins; “and while I am satisfied that as di- 
rectors and public servants we have done 
all that human beings could do in such a 
matter, still 1 believe the Arctic to be lost. 
May Heaven have protected those on | ; 
board !’” 

Here his voice failed him, and his eyes | , 
were suflused with tears. W ith his thoughts 
far out on the broad, dangerous ocean, he | , 


had seen the faces of his wife and childrer | variation in the nasal music as in the puf- 
pone those helpless ones, and for the mo- | tng of a high-pressure steamer. 


ment he could say no more. 

The scene was aflecting in the extreme, | ¢, 
and perhaps never had its equal in any 
counting-room in the world. For some 
time there was an entire silence, and then 
Mr. Brown remarked, “Mr. Collina, you 
must have some reason for your opinion.” 

“None in the world,” returned Mr, Col- 
lina, “except a dream.” } 

“A dream!” repeated one and another in 
astonishment. 

All sneered, and some almost laughed 
aloud. 

“Gentlemen, said Mr. Collins with a dig- 
nity which was peculiarly impressive in 
him—* gentlemen, you no doubt regard this 
as a great weaknes, Perhaps it is. Dreams 
are generally looked upon as foolish things ; 
bat [| have had one under such circum- 
stances that it has become to me a presenti- 
ment of evil to this ship, which no power on 
os can remove.” ot Bi 

Svery person there listened with his ears 
wide pe Ag and looked full in the face of 
the usually strong-minded man, who spoke 
these works so seriously and impressively. 

“Last Saturday night,” continued Mr. 
Collina, “I dreamed of the Arctic. I saw her 
as perfectly before me as I ever saw her. It 
was her graceful model, her spacious deck, 
and her noble officers and crew—I saw all 
of thia, and more. [| saw hole in her 
side; there was a panic on her decks; peo- | I 
ple were running hither and thither, and | 
crying to be saved; and, gentlemen, I saw 
that noble shi down !" ; 

“Bat all this was a dream,” said Mr. 


dered the clerk to pile up some hassocks for 
peyeees, but not in de«pair; persecuted, 


stroyed.’ T had scarcely uttered these worda, 
and was preparing to illustrate them, wheo 


at all anticipated. 
suddenly gave way; down I fell, and with 
es prevented myself from being pre- 
cipitatec s 

who, I mast say, behaved very well, 
recovered their gravity sooner than I could 
have ex} 


than able to acquire the fame of a poet. He 
had just completed a new performance in 
very “ 

Court Poet into the royal presence to hear 
the poem read, The Laureate was either an 
unusually conscientious courtier or he was 
afraid of losing his berth if his master took 
to rhyming on his own account; so, when 
his opinion was asked, he condemned the 
composition, The Shah, enraged at the un- 
courtly criticism, gave orders that the Court 
Poet should be taken to the stable, and tied 
up in the same stall with a donkey. 
the poor sinner remained until his royal 
rival had perpetrated another poem, when 
he was commanded to pass jud 
the second poem, 
the reading, and at the conclusion, his opin- 


and significantly exclaimed to the royal 
author, “Send me back to the donkey !” 


a note arrives from wife's uncle, who is rich, 


frustrated, Robinson sits down and = hur- 
riedly writes three postal cards, namely : 


confounded old bore of an uncle of yours is 
coming to stay. 


Ever yours. 


cards over on hia blotter, and directed No. 


a young couple were “sighing for the knot 


other long, and thought they knew each 
other well. 


future bride. 
night with a party of bachelor friends, and 
didn’t “ go home till morning.” 
yo amy not even the bright eyes of his 
dulcinea could drive sleep from his eyelids. 


dropped into the land of dreams. 


which developed into a snort, which caused 


lover, but he snored with renewed vigor. 
At last she was furious, and seizing his | 
hair, gave it a jerk that brought him to his 
feet. 


die an old maid before I marry a man that 
anores, 
young lady could not keep the secret, and 
the reason why the match was broken off is 
now generally known among their circle of 
friends, 


against you,” said a pertinacious-looking 
collector, as he entered the store of one who 
had acquired the character of a hard cu» 
tomer. 


rain.” 


lector, and, raising his voice, added, “ have 
you the money to pay this bill?” 


strangers, and | really don’t recognise you.” 
o 1 


newspaper, sir, and I have a bill against 


it in the 





On tue Contrary— Riding a mule. 

Burrow Reramentativ m— Rabbits 

Tue Piace ror a Picxic—The Sand. | 
slanda. 


wich | 
CLenicaL Errors — Three-quarters-of- 
an-hour sermons. 
Why is 


like a pen-knife? Because 
the «pring 


ings out the blades. 


Sin Garyer Worse ey has been warned 
at last; Madame Toussaud did it. 


Jowm says that why he isn't married is 
because that when he wooed she wouldn't. 


A GPORGIA paper ines to Publish a 
“thrilling cereal.” Its readers will proba- 
bly make an oat of it. 


“ Wuene do wicked little boys go to who 
fish on Sunday ”’ asked « teacher in a Sun- 
day-chool. “Down to Cullom's Raffle,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“T can't bear,” said Sidney Smith, “ to 
be imprisoned in the true orthodox way in 
my pulpit, with my head juet peeping above 
the desk. I like to look down upon my 
congregation—to fire into them. The com- 
mon people say I am a ‘bould preacher,’ for 
I like to have my arms free, and to thump 
the pulpit. A singular contretemps happened 
to me once, when, to effect thia, I had or- 


me to stand dh. My text waa, ‘We are 


put not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 


I did so practically, and in a way I had not 
My fabric of hassocks 


into the armas of my _ 
” 


Tue late Shah of Persia was more anxious 


suliar metre,” and summoned the 


Here 


ent upon 
He listened in silence to 


on being requested, he fell upon his knees, 


Rowtnson’s wife having gone to the 
sountry, RK. writes an old college friend, 
named Polley, to come and have a good 
ime. Arrangements scarcely made, when 


nid, and a bachelor, to «ay he is on his way 
© put up with them for a bit, Plans thus 


No. 1, (to his uncle.)— Dear old boy, de- 
ighted to see you. Don't fail to come! 
No. 2, (to hia wife.) — My dear angel, that 


Hurry home. 

No. 3, (to hia friend.) —My dearest Pol- 
ey, no go this time. Wife coming home. 
setter luck next time. Niu desperandum. 


In his haste and irritation he turned the 


to Polley, No. 2 to the uncle, and No. 3 
0 his wife. Slow curtain on very awkward 
ableau. 


Love Put To Firaut.—A few days ago 


here's no untying.” They had known each 


One evening the gallant called upon his 
He had passed the previous 


As a con- 


le reclined upon the sofa, and suddenly 
Ileavy 
yreathing was followed by a slight snore, 


he house to tremble. There was as little 


The young lady began to think of the 
uture; then wept. She shook her sleeping 


He stammered ; 
“ What's the matter, my——” 


“ Matter enough,” she replied. “TI shall 


Givod night!" 


Bhe left the parlor The 


he the house. 


Doma a Duxn.—“I have a «mall bill 


ASHLEY. 


BY W. B. WILLA MA. 


| What the sun is to the earth, Douglas 
| Weleh was to me; and no night was ever 

eo dark and gloomy as was my life when | 
Stern, reserved, and 
| even harsh as he sometimes seemed to othera, 
| he was the soul of gentlener to me, loving | what we are talking of. 


| ahut his face away. 


heart, and caring for me with the most 
voted tenderness. 


“ Yeu, I will be your wife ;"—but wo well 


he. 
our stations were too separate, 
bridged by human love; and 


Our positions were too far apart, and 
1 knew long 
question did come, we must meet no more, 


tried not to love him. I did not try. All 
was his that my poor heart had to give. I 
ey ory he knew it. 
he did, since he also knew that my pride 
was equal to my love, and that I could no 
more be moved from my purpose, to never 
call him mine, than the hills could be moved 
from their places upon the unyielding earth. 

“ But Ll am certain you love me, Lizzie,” 
he said, calmly, after [ had told him of my 
determination. 

“ Be just as certain that I shall leave you,” 
I answered. 

“You are strong, | know; but, after all, 
you are human, and must have love.” 

“1 have had it,” I replied, unflinchingly ; 
“and I can now give it up, when I know 
that T must.” 

“ You will not take it always?” 

His tones were tender and beseeching ; 
#0 tender that it was worse than death for me 
to turn away, and never listen to his dear 
voice again. : 

He saw that I wavered, and he was quick 
to improve it. 

“ Thave been kind to you, Lizzie.” 

What a temptation it was, 

“And I have a pleasant home awaiting 
you,” he went on, more cheerfully. “We 
should be so happy!” 

1 felt the color die out of my cheeks and 
lips, but answered, steadily: “ Nevertheless, 
I cannot be yours. The world shall never 
throw contempt upon you for my sake.” 

I have an indistinct remembrance of our 
parting; but 1 was myself in a few hours 
afterwards, and then I hastily made arrange- 
ments to leave the place. 

Away, away from Douglas Welch. That 
would be my only salvation. If half the 
world lay out between usa, all the better for 
both. But how dreary the world looked to 
me, after all. It is such a weary thing for 
a woman to face the world alone. It is so 
much easier to shut one’s eyes, and slip out 
of life, and be done forever with all its 
aches and pains! 

I went to Ashwood as governens, 

A year I had been there, I think, when 
Mrs. Parkes’s sister Gertrude came down to 
spend the holidaye. She was a handsome 
woman, stately as a queen; and yet, with all 
her sateliness, she was gentle and kind ax 
any angel could be. For a wonder, I liked 
het. She talked to me as friend speaks to 
friend, and seemed entirely to ignore the 
fact that | was not her acknowledged equal 
She was to be married, the ensuing «pring, 
so whe told me; and I remembered how lus- 
trous her eyes grew as she apoke of it. I 
thought then how happy the man must be 
who had won her heart. 

There were to be many guesta on Christ- 
mas eve, and then (Ciertrude’s lover was 
coming. I did not care about going down 
— the crowd, but Mr«. Parkes insisted 
upon it, and Gertrude laughingly said that 
she would not allow me to see her lover, if 
I did not; so at last I consented to take my 
share in the gaieties. 
Towards the middle of the evening, and 
when the rooms were getting crowded, | saw 
Gertrude enter the door, ‘Landa upon a 
tleman’s arm. I knew it was her endl 
mut until that moment, heaven help me! 
I did not know that her lover was Douglass 
Welch. 

The room grew dark before me, and I 
think I should have given way had got Mrs. 
Parkes called me to my senses by coming 
up at that instant, and asking me to play. 

I did not wait for a second bidding. Ver- 
haps, after all, I had been deceived. It 
might not be Douglass Welch. 1 could not 
think that it could be; it was such a cruel 
thing to believe! I dared not take another 
look ; but, crossing the room quickly, I «at 
down at the piano, and took up some music 

Something | played—I never could tell 

what —until I heard Gertrude’s voice close 

beside me. 

“Let some one take your place,” she said, 
“ Douglass has come.” 

I could have struck the «miling woman 

as she whispered the name in my ear. Her 
Douglas! I rose. 

“ This is Mr. Welch oy 

She began a formal introduction, but he 
interrupted her. 

“ Elizabeth !"' he gasped out. 

I had had time to collect myself a little, 
and therefore had the advantage of him 
see that mit imy voce was steady and clear 
Mr Welch?’ 

Then, turning to Gertrude, I added, “Mr 
Welch and | have met before.” 





| 


“ Yex, sir, a very fine day, indeed,” was 


the reply. | 


“lam not speaking of the weather, but | 
our bill,” replied the collector, in a loud | 
| 


“te would be better if we had a little 
“Confound the rain,” continued the col- 
“ Beg your pardon, I'm hard of hearing. 

‘ve m it a rule not to lend my funds to 

m collector for the Daily Extinguisher 
ou,” persisted the collector, at the top of 


is voice, producing the bill, and thrusting 
face of his debtor. 





Brown, after a moment. 

“T believe it a reality,” replied Mr. 
Collins; “and again I say may Heaven 
have those poor souls on board. | 


However, I beg that neither my dream nor | »* 


convictions may reach the public.” 


Soon after, the merchants went their sev- | 
eral ways, Not one of them could shake | 
of the im jon made by what had oc~ 
curred. 


eanwhile, the newspapers en- 
deavored to sustain public eoutiedes by all 
kinds of plausible storie. Three days 
later, the first of the survivors reached 





American shores with the harrowing tale of of mf doreement. even by 2 friend 
-: — for an endu . 4 — 
collision to the Arctic, and of - — ten of e ctrenges, ait, tis inezplice- 


disaster 

the loss of most of thore on board. When 

all the facts became known, were exact | ble. 
in every particular with Mr. Collins’ dream, | the 


and it may be as one of | 


occu 


always a 
know ; #0 I must decline it.” 


| endorse a bill for you at a week ; so get out 


the most striking and » Bom eo that ever | office, 
rred. couldn 





“I’ve determined to endorse bills for no 


one; you may put the bill back into your | 


xcket-book, I really can't endorse it.” 
“Confound your endorsement! Will you | 
y it?” 

* You'll pay it, no doubt, sir, but there's | 
risk about these matters, you | 


“The money must be mine to-day.” | 
“Oh, yes, ninety days, but I would not 


store! It is seldom that I am pressed 


Do not force me to put you out ; leave 
rem ises.”” 


The bill was returned t» the F.stingwisher 
endorsed “ So dreadfully deaf that he | 


| 





confusion, singular as it must have seemed 
to her, and said, at once, “IT am so glad you 


| are acquainted, It will be very pleasant 


for us 

I doubted it somewhat, bat said nothing 
in reply. She introduced him to others 
standmg near, and | turned again to the 
piano. 
ning, but without seeming to do so 
had not changed. His« face was as hand 
some and as proud as ever, and he seemed, 
I thought, a little lew reserved than usual 
to the company. 

Omee only our eyes met. 
cried out in very agony. 
hands te 
flesh, and shut my teeth tightly, leat some of 
the storm that was raging within should e- 
cape me. That he was aiso suffering, | well 
knew. Every expression of his face | un- 
derstood ; @nd looking into that, | could sce 


I clutehed my 


|me with the whole of his strong, manly 
de- 


Nothing is #0 «weet to a lonely woman as 
to feel herself beloved like this; and noth- 
ing would have been #0 sweet to me as to 
have looked into his pleading eves, and — 


knew that such words, if they ever came 
from my lips, must not be said to such as | 


to be ever 
before he asked me to be his, that, when the 


It would have been ugeless for me to have 


It was little matter if 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| “Gertrude!” I cried, wildly 


oul 


| it beside me. 
“ What do you mean?" he asked. 
“What should | mean?” | retorted 

“I don't think either of us know quite 
First, how long 
have you been here?’ 

“A year.” 

“IT never knew it,” 
| “OF course not.’ 

“You are not yet tired of your life?” 

“Hush!” 1 had risen from my chair. 
“T will not hear such words.” 

He took my arm roughly 

“You «hall hear them, Sit down.” 

Tle was not in a mood to be trifled with. 
| Neither was I 

“If you detain me against my will, you 
are no Rentleman.” 

“Gentleman or no gentleman, you will 
remain; and, as sure as heaven, you shall 
be my promised wife before either of us go 
out of yonder door!” 

I laughed in his face. 

“Tam not a Mormon yet.” 

His eyes flashed, 

“Te wary of your words,” 

“Then, if you like it better, | am not in 
the habit of promising to marry a man who 
already has another betrothed to him.” 

He grasped my arm again, 

“Tt in falee !"’ 

“You are bound to Gertrude Heath,” 

“Ie that what you mean?” a sudden 
recognition of the truth coming to him 
« My brother is engaged to her; not 1." 

He gathered me in his arma, without an- 
other word; and I was only too glad w 
throw down all my pride onl all my fears, 
and give him the required promise, 

That morning Gertrude s real lover ar- 
rived, the mistake was explained, and Doug- 
las presented to them his promised wife. 

When the next springtime came, there 
was adouble wedding at Ashley, and Cer- 
trude and | have for many years spent the 
holidays at the dear old place. 

i Ar 
THE INVENTOR OF THE JAC. 
QUARD LOOM. 


Jacquard was straw manufacturer in the 
city of Lyons; he was a poor man, and he 
had received little or no instruction. Du- 
ring the war with England, an article ap- 
peared in the French Monieur, which stated 
that a person in England had offered a large 
sum of money to any man who could pro- 
duce a machine by which a net could be 
made, This set him to work, and he did 
get over the great difficulty of producing a 
machine by which a knot could be tied 
The thing was forgotien, till, by some acci- 
dent, this net was given to the great Empe- 
ror Napoleon, and he was told that a peer 
man on the banks of the Rhone had solved 
a very great and difficult problem, Jac- 
quard, in great poverty, one day, and 
scarcely knowing how to exist, was surprised 
by the visit of a sergeant of gendarmes, who 
knocked at the door, He came down stairs, 
and the sergeant said, “1 have orders to 
take you to Pris.” 

“Who has sent for me at Paris?’ he 
cried. 

“Why, you will hear that when you get 
there. There is a carriage waiting * 
you,” exclaimed the sergeant, 

“1 must send for my wife, and make pre- 
paration,” said Jacquard. 

“No, you must go as you are,” replied 
the sergeant. 

And he was taken to the Palace of the 
Tulleries, and instantly introduced to two 
versonx—no lew distinguished than Napo- 
eon Bonaparte and his great minister, 
Carnot. 

Napoleon said: “They tell me you say 
you can tie a knot in a straight string (for 
that is the art of knitting) by a piece of 
machinery, I don’t believe you; and in 
order to try you, I will have you locked up 
in an apartment, and supplied with mate- 
rials upon which to oak and everything 
you require to make your machine." 

Well, Jacquard set to work so locked up, 
and constructed a machine; was covered 
with honor, continued to direct his atten 
tion to mechanical art, and afterwards pro- 
duced that machine which bears his name, 
and, which, by merely throwing the shuttle 
across the warp, produced a revolution in 
French manufacture; thrice the people of 











| world for many years, «till allempting w be 
| the benefactor of his native land, 


| died he was the recipient of a liberal pen 
j sion, not only from the city of Lyons, but 


} from the French government, 


| twive t ney attempted to drown him in the 


| 


the city of Lyons rose upon Jacquard ; 


Khone. He withdrew himself from the 


Opinion changed, however, and before he 


lle 
upon the property which was conveyed to 
him, the grateful gift of the people he hac 
honored and elevated; and when he was 


dies 


“Oh, think | trap among flowers, of the ephyns among 
lofher. I¢ would kill her todoubt you. Let j moths; but the awed kind of interest with 
me » which auch things were discussed in the 
| He took my hand im his, and forced me | dave of yore, and the mixture of poetical 
| into a chair, took another, and sat dowa in | freedom and practical experience that sought 


them out, are gone forever. 
| LL 


PECULIAR CHARACTERS. 


In our daily pursuita, we at timer meet 
with people whose manners or actions, from 
their alversenes to those we are accuse 


them peculiar characters, They are people 
whose early surroundings, the events 
which have transpired in their youth, have 
tamped on their minds certain impree 
sions, which no power on earth can tear 
from them. These impremions form a sort 
of foundation for all their future life: inas 
much as they are the basie on which all of 
men's actions, good or bad, rise to produce 
their destiny, Ae it takes “all kinds of 
men” to make a world, the peculiarities by 
which a great many people distinguish 
themselves are very gumerous, To better 
toderstand them, they may be divided into 
two clases —oamely, the peculiarities of 
nature and of habit, 

The peculiarities of nature are not de 
rived from early imprewsions, They are 
born with us; they grow up with us, and it 
is very seldom that we can do away with 
them ; and, in instances where it is done, it 
in only by perseverance. Under this head, 
rank ehxyuence, amiability, oletinacy, bra 
very, cowardice, ingenuity, stupidity, humor, 
dullness, &e., de. These natural peculiari 
ties often produce peculiarities in the habits 
of those invested with them; for the proof 
of which many cases could be cited where 
men, ignorant of the fact, have displayed 
amuany or angoy ing habits 

The peculiarities of habit are such as im- 
pres themeclves on our natures from our 
constant surroundings, They are those 
which produce our manners ; and to this lint 
may be put the proud, the haughty, the 
knave, the barbarian, the civil, the polite, 
the enthusiast, the philosopher, &e., &e. 

History shows us not a he great charac 
ters who were possessed of peculiarities. 
Taking a brief glance over it, we tind Alex- 
ander the Cireat, of Macedonia, crying because 
he cannot conquer the whole world; Nero, 
playing unooncernedly on his tiddle, while 
nin beautiful capital le being devoured by 
flames, There is Louie XVIII, of France, 
who is disputing the meaning of some Greek 
te agp while Napoleon is at the gates of 
*aris, at the instant of driving him ( Louis 
off his throne. 

And so it follows that all men's actions 
are caused by either the peculiarities of 
their nature or habits 

—- - ———- 
Sierxns.— There is nothing so beneficially 
educating toa young man asthe companion- 
ship of sisters, They laugh him out of 
those little awk wardnesses of manner, which 
otherwise might become habitual. They 
refine him unconaciously in all matters of 
taste and politeness. They nip the little 
buds of puppyiem, which under other cir- 
cumatances might flaunt their flowering 
before lew partial eyes. When brothers 
refuse to accompany their sisters, I® order 
todance attendance upon other young ladies, 
let them remember who made them present- 
able and agreeable to “the other young 
Indies.” It is better to be langhed at at 
home than abroad, young man 
—-— - 


Sin Inaac Newton, a little before he died, 
anid, “I don't know what I may seem to 
the world, but, as to myself, I seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea 
shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary whiles the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscuvered belure me.” 

——_- 
As the rose-tree contains the sweetest 
flowers and the sharpest thorns; as the 
heavens are sometimes fair and sometimes 
overcast, alternately Lem pestuous and serene, 
ao in the life of man intermingled with 
hopes and fears, with joys and sorrows, with 
pleasures and with pains. 

—-> + 
Zea ia very blind or badly regulated 
when it encroaches npon the rights of others, 
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carried to hia tomb, the city of Lyons de 
clared that his portrait ehould be painted 
and hung in the School of Arts. 


———_— - 


| NATURAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


I knew my face was white—Ciertrude must | 


a+ I looked up, and said, “ How do you do, | 


HISTORY. 


In past times, when books were scarce 
ind pretures, though called “the books of 


our forefathers, curiously and cleverly, drew 


popular illustrations of history from nature 


She was too proud and kind to notice our | 


I watched him the reat of the eve- | 
Ile 


I could have | 


her until the nails cut into the | 


| degree of awe. 


that there was agony in his soul as well as | 


in mine. 

The night that followed was a long one 
me. 
dawn began to appear, | drewed hurriedly, 
and went down into the library. A dim 


As soon as the faintest indications of | 


They found, here and there, among Na 
ture * works, certain marks and features 
which they applied to the embellishment of 
legends and facts familiar to their minds 
A+ this sort of old-fashioned lip-lore im not 
likely to be preserved unles: some care ix | 
taken of it, we have #trung a few of thene | 
natural symbole together, tor the sake of 
their curtomty | 
(on the back of the haddock, near the | 
head, are two round dark marks, These, | 
dame and maid have whispered to each 
other through centuries of daya, are tokens 
of those made by the finger and thumb of 
St. Veter.—4)n the back of every as there 
is a rude crom outlined by the intersection 
of a dark stripe with the ridge of the spine. 
The story in that the stripe in the mark left 
by a blow given by Balaam to his ass, and 
some people aceordingly look on it with a 
The stripe is simply one of 
these natural marks, indicative that the an- 
imal is generically connected with the ze- 
bra —On the breast of the robin ia a red 
spot, contracted first at Calvary —In the 
head of the lobster is a formation represent. 
ing @ lady or virgin seated in a chair. —In | 


the head of the shrimp, among the anten | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the simple,” were «till more inaccessible | 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| nw are two semi-transparent pale nude fig- | 


light was burning; and ina large chair be- | 


fore the fire, hix face buried in hia hands, 
sat Douglas Welch. 
the room before I saw him; then I turned 
quickly, and was hastening back, when he 
prams op, rushed past me, slammed wo the 
door ywre me, and «teod against it. 

“So,” he anid, looking at me steadily 
with his great wide-open eyes, “so you can- 
not sleep either!” 

“T had better go,” I said 

“You are not going now, Lizzie,” he re- 
plied. 


I had quite cromed | 


ures, bearing a striking resemblance toy bu 
man beings, These are identified as Adam 
and Eve.—In men's throats, Eve and the | 
apple are commemorated in the l’omum | 
Adami.—On the stone of the date is a con 
figuration in the form of the letter ©, re 


| cording the exclamation of the Virgin in 


appreciation of the sweetness of the fruit 
In the flowers of the passton-flower are to be 
aceon the implements of the Crucifixion 

In thix way our forefathers gratified their 
homely fancy. We still speak of the eves 
of Argus in peacock's tails, of Venus’ fly 
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_ Att ron Tus Berr.-When any calam- 
ity happens, we often hear people, b way 
of consoling the syfferers, aay, * Never 
rode ; nt fret; it’s all for the * B 
le very guod advice, indeed, : 
and no doubt kindly ae tee 
it does not have the effect it is intended to 
popdnce Instead of drying up tears, and 
| bringing a emile to the lies the mourners 
wem = pay a if it ie the best, it ie « 
great deal too bad, and their grief ey 
| vated by the reflection that for em tte 
ter fate ie not forthcoming. Nay, when the 
| people themselves who use the phrase as « 
Im for the woes of others have it — 
| to themselves, in their own periods of troa- 
| ag dows wot sree it any consolation. 
| They are mental by 
the fact _——, own spony 
cacious when applied to them. 
ee 
| ‘Tw little things which may do for 
| thone about you, will fall upon your 
| heart as the summer dews fall upon the 
vineyard. It driew the tears of sorrow and 
| renders earth a paradise where otherwise it 


would be all gloom. . 
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relating eaclectvely te eutge te 


Perenesct Branewe Poor | 


The bright summer sky, aed the breese, 


watled by us laden with the fragrance of | mas ber be teeta tne 


fren and Bower, make hundreds long for « 
change for the country, where they can 
revel in Nature's beauties These @he 
travel cach year, to whom « vit to the 
eca-ehore i nothing new, need hardly to lx 
told of the damaging effect of salt, damp 
air upon an unsoiied wardrobe 
WOOLEN COSTUME 

are always chown by thowe crowing the wa 
ter Many ladiee are advined to get black 
silk, ase proper reveling suit for a (rane 
Atlantic vovage 

Silk, of course, has many advantage it 
ie black . it can be cleaned ; and it is suite 
ble for the ealoon or the deck 
but woe unto one who expects to land with 
the silk eustable fur aught else 

The salt alr atiffene and cracks silk, « 
that it soon drope in holes after one such 


’ Linen and cotion are made limp | 

and , and give one an unowmforts 

late oan feeling after a few wearing 
| woolen suite, in materials so 


light ae to be os cool as muslins are quite 
in demand. Among them may be named 
wool bereges and camel's hair serge, b rench 
twilled serges end al) wool kerseys aleo en 
ter largely into the make-up of outdoor 
dremmes for the seashore 
RrOATTA DRIER 
New that “ vachting regattas for ladies’ 


are im vogue, suite on purpose for them are | 


betoummery 
W hile al! ladice will not attend a ee called 
“ regatta,” those at the wateraide will have 


many opportunities to fad such a suit | 
seta! 


A description of one will prove a useful 
hint fer the many 

Navy blue camel's hair cerge, the ekirta 
plain gored front, side gore, and one 
etraight width at the back The trimming 
five rows of ineh. wide white Hercules braid 
the shirt reaching but little below the an 
kles; the overskirt a plain, rownd ekirt, 
looped in the back, and trimmed with three 
rews of braid. The blouse of Mannel, with 
the collar meeting about midway the chest 
wee worn over a ehirt waiet of blue and 
white etmped linen, This, too, had a sailor 
cellar, worm with a blue and white necktie 
with anchors in the ends; and we shoul 
mention there were anchors in the corners 
of the flannelrcoollar embroidered wi white 
eilk flows Hue and white striped strock 
inge and low shoe and « broad. brimmed 
Leghern hat, bewnd with bloe, with a band 
ia ends of came color 
atm hore 
yachting costumes of the reason 


fitccnlvect with milver 


completed one of the prettiest 


OREN ADIN B® 
are being made ints evening drewmes, alwaye 
in conjunction with some deleate-tinted 
wilk. 

One shown wa, the pipi vest and fichu 
were of pink; another in blue; anctheg in 
canary color; and «a black with diamond 
points of , wae wade with a coat basque, 
over a vest of gold colored silk, the front 
of skirt was pufled diagonally and the pulls 
separated by inch-wide piping» of the silk 
The beck wae trimmed with pufle and ruf 
flea, bound and divided by the silk, and 
down either side of the front covering the 
edge of the flounces, were a succession of flat 
Lowe of the ne over the gold color 
cilk, Golden poppies were to be worn at 
the throat and in the hair 

1’ MOURNING 


Tamise cloth and grenadine form the two 
favorite materials for drewes (irenadines 
are mede in folds over black elk Tamise 
trimmed with crape; a hat with looping» of 
same, am immensely long veil pinned to 
hang over the beck, while a short veil of 
blue ine le worn over the face 
Ladice in the deepest mourning wear 
email! tice of black silk tulle or crape, fast 
ened on the left shoulder, with a emall clue 
ter of fine white flowers for the deepest, and 
purple panes for lighter mourning 
LACE NAT® 
are greatiyv in demand, the pew embroidered 
et crowns making them especial favorites 
‘bev are made over a lace frame, and the 
front hae e bandeau of yet, amt a wreath of 
delicate!y fine white flowers often takes the 
place of the crepe lame border 
sally worn 


univer 


rewte 
© Recewary now lo the Gnieh of an elaler 
Ble toilette, are guttem up with exjuisite 
taste, and withal simply mace A founda 
tion is first cut and Hite! for the 
of the shmulders, and then covered with 
crepe lime tulle, or crepe du chene in folits 


roght ployee 


bach fold edgud with valenciennes. or coy 
ered with puffs divided with imserting or a 
fold of slik of very narrow velvet, in a 

cases The entire fichu is edged with lace 


BELTS AND ATTA MMENTS 

No toilette ib considered complete with 
out them, and the demand has cause! in 
ventions of peculiar rarity The price 
range from $3 to $10 The latest is the 
heavy silk galloon, richly studded with jeu 
aad fn with jet fringe 

OUR CORRE PON DENTS 

Hewwery Torry A suit q 
ve bing suntalove deserted woaki not l< 
vat of place for mountain climbing, of which 
vou confess vourse!fa. feed Thin dremes 
ere bot aw much needed in mountainous 
rege =A black grenadine, one white and 
ome dainty organdy would do vou aiwely 

Amstiot® Mornem Have vour little 
one’s har clipped clowe to the head It 
will smiprove the hag amare ile heepang out 
of her eves, am! if care & taken t always 
brush it up from the forehead, vou may 
remedy the eflect of the © Shetland pony 
wy be 

Marria axy Siam Young girls ail 
cling to saayuc fr wraps leaving the man 
tiles for ebler tedien = June tee Gowers of 
every demeription are-worn, though the pre 

worm to be for whate of 
Morvan flower are new. and take well in 
Vast 81th bemon or punk roses 
Ais brn 


tite like the 


letneat) 


—~P> - ee 
Rreaxity 
aad a solemn world 


entering that mysternous alxale of spirite 
And yet al] are on their way to eternity 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| A YARD OF LOVE-RIBBON, | with the halyarde— pek—belay| THE DIAMOND ROBBERY. | pp Feat 
end make fast! Keep her up, there, at the | | | whatever, bet there ie po hope for a young man whe 
| RY AYIINE AkooN ie How we go sY ¥. a. D Ge Ae, cover vende af ofl 
! | schooner aremed to tremble bh becomes coltiveted, 
Teer ee ct quintte moment all her and the foremast -o Gomes In March, 1850, there arrived at Con- | gredusily sbandoved in favor of « higher. 
Fe Sry te ont me oe bow ae the itional sail was spread. The *antinople, by the Austrian Lloyd's steamer ane (Weltemnpert) ap afte  peapueet 


With Mary | manswr od “ Vorwarts.” a nobleman, styling himeelf 

ler breath @ae ee eweet ured of them, and, in epite of the danger, Count Ste flano Perragi 
far tees —— — they laid her half « point nearer the wind 

ab, we! end oh, mo! | The schoomer was absolutely flying, and the faehionable hotel in Pera ; and, by his lavish 

| roar of the breakers grew louder every mo- *yle of living, soon became the centre of 

| ment. The moon, bursting suddenly from attraction. He said that he was a Colonel 

behind a cloud, revealed their danger. Hal/ 

| a mile pe the water was churned ints 

A cyte = fam, @ under that dazzling su the 

io qamen 0 ne One bone: of many a noble schooner been 

Ab, me! eed oh, me! le 


| Pre thoagh ehy end ef modest, 
Mer biwe epee hall hidden 

member of the Diet He had come to 

Turkey on private Government affairs, and 

was furnished with numerous iotroductions 

ad to the different foreign ambassadors and 
“Hold her there!" cried George. “Sh« merchant- princes 

must stand it!’ A month after his arrival, he headed a 

The prow of the schooner receded « little | tubscription list with the sum of five thousand 

| more from the threatened dange:, by she piastres, in aid “of Madame Sophie Carte- 

seemed to lie upow her side, and the water 9€g, the widow of the late Monsieur Carte- 

'‘ rushed into her and half-flooded oagg, formerly banker of Berlin, who, by 


let mine eo]! entidden 
The delvmte towel 


(>) «@ vyerd of lowe ribtee 
Cet ef with too Rime 
V het @ meeeure of Joy 
What « heeree of bia 
| The forfeit ome peld 
Aud ewret Mary then seated 
Could 1 beve been repented! 


—_ ar | the deck. George, with one arm thrown | the sudden death of her husband, found her- 

Lome. long years since that moment Aectingly about hie wife, held to a life lfin a at land, with her three young 
Long yoare thee been wedded fine with his disengaged hand. children, destitute of all support.” In some 
Vos the dee « “She'll bear it!" he cried. “ Ah?’ such manner ran the ing of the sub- 





| The foretopmast, unable to bear the strain, scription list, 
mapped suddenly at the cap. Oscar Barne Count Perragi humanely took upon him- 
did not wait for orders, but, ing an axe, *elf the task of soliciting subseriptions; and, 
he sprang into the rigging, he knew that incredible as it may seem, collected the sum 
— + unlew the wreck was cut away she would < five thousand pounds in about twenty 

drift to leeward, and they were doomed. | dave! 

| ON A LEE-SHORE. ‘They saw the active form run upthe rigging ‘’ne morning, Perragi suddenly disap- 
like a cat, and the broad blade of the Cit peared. Suspicions having arisen, the police 
BY ©. DD. CLARK gieamed in the light of the moon. A few | authorities were instructed to find out 
quick strokes, the broken mast went Madame Ca But, alas for human 
one of the great-| over the side, and the ship again obeyed her credulity! the po ice swore, by the beard of 


} Mer breath was to eweet 
. at (hewebe like the reece, 
Het lips like tote postes. 


Ah. me! end oh, me 





Night upon Ontario 


Ile took a suite of rooms at Mesirie’s | 


of the Austrian Imperial Guards, and a) 


| Salt & the intention to make thie Deperterst 
ee attractive feature to ell our reedere In additive 
te it~ eed particular information for Bab 
seribers, Contributors, and others, it will secessarily 
comtein many novel, instructive, aad entertaining 
toptes, fully discussed in apewer te the numerous 
Notes and Queries conteived in our geuers! corre 
yvedence 

—— 6 

TO SUBSCRIBERS 
| M@@> Por terme and chub rates, see 4 
} oe’ le ordering, the name end Ff address should 
| be clearly written. When « change of direction is 
| desired, the former as well as the present address 
| must be gives. 


“TO CONTRIBUTORS 
Authors aed others will take notice that, by rules 


of the P. O Department, Manueeripts int for 
blication te periedicale are sulject to letter rates. 


the P.O. by ue. ted MAS. will sot be returned, 
eniess by special request, with sufficient stamps ep 
closed to pre-pay postage 

Coetribators are requested to write on only one 





| tide of the sheet, and wavoid the use of pale vr fancy | 


ioke 


neufficiently stamped MSA. will not be taken out of | 


i 


| wlar surface, euch af « wall, wre 
and being reGected back to the ear, thus producing 
the same sound « second, and sometimes @ third or 
foorth time. From this, of course, it ls evident that 
po ecko can be heard at sa, of OB am ex tensiy 
because there se Bo 4 there 
Av eche can only be 

| euch « situation as to hear both the origina! 
reflected sound. #4. An ecl 
have any effect whatever, 


i 


| the tides. 34. Animal 
. 7 iwfuence of emane means of 
which ope person can act on another, ng woe. 
derful effects apo bis body, and control even his 
| actions amd thoughts. lt was fancied to have some 
analogy to the magnet of the loadet hence 





ite name «We could not begin ave you any in- 
fermetion on this subject in the epece here at 
our disposal, and must refer you to apy Bucyclope- 
dia, where you can Gud the whole matter fully 
treated 


Cusemcs, “ What ie ‘the sword of ‘and 
| what le the meaning of bar a Che ox Pat 
the phrase te as followe ct L 
Soleus city of Byracuse was guid by Stenguben, 
commonly called “the tyrant;" bet the Greeke t 
plied this term to one who usurped any power, with- 
vut te the manver in which heruled. If he 
was mild and wise in exercising bis power, they con- 
sidered bim as no less a tyrant. Among bis courtiers 
weee man named Damocies, who fawned =e Die- 
pyeius, and seemed to be infatuated with grea- 





deur and of royalty. He was continually 

TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS speaking of the which he ht th 
Mus FER Whee « ledy ie mak a morning | constant portion 4 To undeceive him, Diony- 
call, and other visitors, strangers to her, are ® magni t feast for him, and ser- 


nounced, it is mot necessary that she should rise from 
her seat 
| Neue BH We never countenance anything of 
} e clandestine veture on the part of young bee, and 
| we therefore must sey that we thiak your conduct 








| lake chain and « swift schooner rushing helm. The cheering shout of Oscar Barnes Mohammed, that Madame was a myth, and | has been highly imprudent ° 
on before the rapidly increasing force of the was heard above the roar of the storm, as | the Crescent City knew her not! Done, by G.W.B. A person born in England of American 
jwind, A clean-tuilt craft, with graceful | ihe Westside flew by the point within tity | Jove! Done, w the tune of five thousand | eyry > Bh ane ya ah | edly = sod 
| lines and sharp poe, her tapering masts | feet of the outer rim of the breakers. “| pounds! Thus ends the first act in this | gisuce a your Americas parents, you would beve 
and white sails gleaming in the rave of the “We are safe, darling,” said George, a | strange drama. been « Chinese! 
| moon, which touched the tops of the rising | his arm was closer pressed shout the form Now for the second act. Not far from | Vawes. “Can you tell what was the height of the 


| waves with points of silver, The captain of his wife. “Oh! heaven save him. he is | the Cafe de Paris stands the shop of MM. 
stood aft, upow the quarter-rail, holding on | gone" , | Degranti Brothers, diamond brokers to his 
| by the maim ratlina, hie black, curling hair, | ~ }tow it was done, no one knew, but the | Imperial Majesty the Sultan. Opposite this 
under the force of the wind, fying beck | firm of Oscar Barnes was seen cleaving the | extensive depot of precious stoues stood the 
| from beneath his “Rootch" cap _ | air, disappearing head foremost in the boil. | pharmacy of Doctor Jacob Valpass. Five 
There'll be more wind before there ie ing waves at their feet. He had done his | minutes’ walk from these two establishments 
| lowe, moar,” said the captain, turning to the | work had aaved the achooner—and, in the | stands the Hotel de I’ Europe. 
mate, whe stow! near at har Take care | moment of triumph, he waa gone, As hour In the latter place, Madame Estelle Deorest 
there, Frobisher, you are letting her fali off; | ister the ship wae in harbor, and George and her sickly son Albert had hired a mag- 
touch her up, quick I" went sadly up to the office to report the | nificent suite of rooms for the winter. She 





The wheel, in the hands of the stout sem | death of poor Barnes was a quiet, melancholy sort of a lady, of 
} man, flew «wiflly rownd a half-turn, and the : 


All her 


| famous statue of Venus de Medici! There bas been 
| quite a talk ae fy girle; so please mt us at rest 
on the poet.” pe statue ie 4 feet Tib¢ inches in 
height, aed from the exquisite symmetry and grace 
| of the figure, it has become « sort of standard of ox- 
cellence fur the female form. 
| J.B. 1 Your own good sense ought surely to tell 
you, without having to ask ua, how py 
. it te for a young lady to correspond witha 
| married man, eepecially in a clandestine manner. 
Give ap the correspondence at once, if you have the 
slightest regard for your good name and reputation, 
as, were it once discovered, the consequences to you 
weuld Le must disastrous 











Foasagen. There ie but one course for you te | 


btereity ib a wlemn word 
The «wi of man 
shrinks beck with dismay and dread from 


lechouner lay nearer to the wind, heeling 
over until her main boom dragged in the 
water 
Thies won't do 
Flovd, turning hie handsome face again to 
the mate “We'll t undress the 
‘Witeh,’ 1 think 
. Lavwhks like it, Cap 
a tough old sailor, 
for many a year, and knew it like a printer 
book. “The wind freshens every monent 
“See to it, then, we'll hawe the «ticks out 
of her, if this keeps on. Call all hands to. 
shorten wail | 
All the “kites” came down as if by magic, 
and the Weeteule, wonder clusereefed fore 
anil, stormjib and stayeail, was lugging 
along through the green water, The moon 
was now olecured by rising clouds, and an 
utter dagknes fell upon the lake. Captain 
Flovd did not leave the deck, and, as he 
jxtownl forward, looking out into the gloom, 


(heoar enid Captain 
have 


eard Chonr 
who had wailed the lake 


Karnes, 


| he felt a light hand upon his shoulder j day, no regare 


“Te there danger, George? Why de you 


leave ue alone in the cabin?’ | nature and substance of comets so generally 


* Annette! cried the captain, © go below 
at onoe, for the wind ix riving, and we shall 
have wet decks before morning.” 

“You kaow that lam never afraid of 
danger, by vour side, George,” she said 

He looked at her tenderly, by the light of 
the lantern which gleamed upon the ratlins 
close at hand = It was a beautiful face, a 
trifle browned by exposure to the sun and 
wind, with brown hair curling in little rings 
aleut her shapely head A sweet, tender 
mouth, Scbeetions blue eves, or fathomlew 
they seemed when vou looked into their 
clear depths, Tender, tried and true,— vou 
could read all this in that sweet face This 
was the wife of voung Captain Ployd-—a« 
bride of three monthe— and it ie no wonder 
that the love light came into hie eves aa he 
looked at her 

* But you must pot stay on deck, dearest,’ 


he raid; “lean take care of the schooner, , 


but you will worry me if you stay on deck.’ 

“T will be as quiet asa mouse, George 
dear,” said the voung wife. © Let me stand 
here by vou, and | will not trouble vou at 
all, It is wo dark and dismal in the cabin, 
with the sound of the waves against the 
em and the wind rearing outside Deo 
ot me #tay 

“Wall vou go when [tell wou? he de 
manded 

* Yea, George; but do not drive me away 
unless there is real danger.’ 

He rigged a lifeline near the wheel, and 
her stand there, and never left ber 
wiste The wind increased in violence, the 
flappung of the sails, the whistle and ring 

f the wire rigging, as the furv of the gale 
tried at, amd the creaking of the 
mitted strar ly in the modst of the gloom 

. such a scone a 


riasle 


spars, 
“Tt ae gras “uit awful 
this, Creorge,” said the voung wife. “Wall 
the masts stand ut” 

They ve got to stand it, replied George, 
mw he sanned the upper rigging with the 
keen eve of aaailor “1 would not send a 
man alofiin euch a night as this, unlew un 
a moment of extreme danger and then u 


must be volunteers, Toe ashe answer the 


helo well, Barnes” 

She takes the bit in her teeth now aml 
then” sand the man at the wheel 1 wish 
vou would send Dawe Barrett here’ 

The man required quickly took hos place 
at the wheel and the swift schooner «ped ot 
Urrough the thickemmg gloom The wave 
reared their white toy higher and higher 
and the mast bent and sewawed as the wind 
(hear Darnes lay 
out upon the boweprit, trving to penetrate 
the gloom abemd 


rushes through them 


when hie practies! ear 
caught a sound at which ewen he started and 
lt was the roar of breaker 
upon & recky shere clase in frome 

“Cap!” he ehoated, "come forward a me 
taatit 

(reorge ran forward, and jeined the mate 

“Hosb" whispered Bara “Do yoo 
hear that (roorge , 

He heard 1@® the loud, broken roar which 
the truce sailor haew eo well 

bour-mile Point,’ said Rarnes. “ We've 
got te claw off this shore someway, or we'll 
lay the lemes of the Weetside on that rocky 
You know what that weans in such 
a wight as thin” 

Shake out a reef in the foresail, and set 
another jib, eh ° aaid George, in a sort of 
questioning tame Barnes had been his mate 
~ long Uhat the voung captain treated him 
a & trusted friend 

“Thats .” said Oecar 
will save ua 


sprang acrow the slippery deck 


turned pare 


shore 


“Nothing else 


j about thirty. 
centred in her boy. But, oh! how sur- 
passingly lovely she was! They say that 
the waiters at the Europe made quite a 
handsome thing out of her by allowin, 
sundry “sparks” to peep at Madame dou 
the keyhole, as she sat in her elegant morn- 


“Dread |" nail Mr, Stacey, the junior part 
nor, “ We have lost the best mate that ever 
sailed for us, If he had lived, 1 would hav: 
given him a schooner——" 

© TL wouldn't take her!" roared a stentorian 
voice, “T aail with Captain George!” 

And there stood Harnes, dripping like a 
river- gol, safe and sound There was a h costume at break fast. | , 
happy time when Qsear met Annette Floyd, , bills regularly, saw no visitors, and received 
and ehen (ieorge wailed ayain hia mouth no letters, So mc h for Madame. 
piece was Oscar Harnes, the same cool old |  M. Degranti, junior (the jeweler), was a 
snilor as ever While Creorge Flovd sails rather fast young fellow, very rich, and very 


the lake, Oscar Barnes will stand by his fond of horses, The elder brother, at this | 


aide time, was absent in Paria. 

Doctor Jacob Valpass was a man of 
thirty-two, and considered very clever. His 
COMETS. | father had left him some considerable 

a property, but as he was passionately devoted 

The ancients, believing comets to be at- ig his profession he still continued in prac- 
mospheric phenomena, and ignorant of their tice, We have now sufliciently described 
trne nature, euperstifiously regarded them | the four principal actors in the drama. 
as the precursors of some disastrous event It was after ten o'clock one night, and 
But that any Pao should, at the present Doctor Valpass sat in his study. A person 

them, when the science of requested to see him. A tall, deeply-veilad 
astronomy is so universally taught, and the lady entered. Dr. Valpaas politely offered 
- her a chair, and asked her the nature of her 
known, is certainly @ matter of surprise. | business, With a deep sigh, she threw 

They are now shown to be periodic visitors, | back her veil, and the doctor's weaker 

and the orbits of many of them have been | human half surveyed that dazzling beauty 
acourately defined, and the times of their | in bewilderment, ~ 

return correctly predicted. As seen by the | She told her story in a quiet, brief man- 
unamisted eve, a comet has a luminous ap- | ner, She had an only son, on whom she 
pearance, and is composed of a head, to doted passionately. He was subject to fits 
which is generally attached the luminous | of monomania. And moat extraordinary as 
appendage termed its tail, The head con-| i: might seem, his desires lay in the fact 
sista, for the most part, of an ill-defined | that nothing but diamonds placed about 
luminous haze, with a maw of light in the | him would aatiafy his cravings. She had 
centre, termed the nucleus, This, in size | consulted the best medical men in Europe, 
| and appearance, has a near resemblance to | and they prescribed change of scene. She 
}estaror small planet. From this a vi had traveled a great deal, but without any 
| stream of light shoots ont, which is call salutary effect upon her boy. She had been 
| its tail, and, from ite hair-like appearance, | advised to consult Doctor Valpass, and as 
is derived the name of comet, from the | her son had just recovered ey one of 
Cireck word AKome, aa hag | “hair.” | these periodical fits, she earnestly requested 

The tail or appendage to the one known | him to visit her at the Hotel de [ Europe. 

as the Comet of Donati, was estimated at fifty | Pyoctor \ alpass took charge of this curi- 
million miles, That of the Comet of 1845, | ous case, and svon became very intimate 
j one of the most brilliant comets ever seen, | with Madame Deorest. To be brief, poor 
was estimated to be nearly three times as) Valpass fell deeply in love, and a month 
long, being about once and a half the die | after their acquaintance he proposed to her, 
tance of the earth from the sun. The large | and was accepted. Thus hood matters in 
and brilliant one that appeared in 1680, i8 | Jyecember, 1851, and so closes the second 
| supposed by many to have been the one! gt 

that appeared inthe year 44 B.C. just) The last scene opens on the 4th day of 
prior to the death of Julias Cesar, making | January, 1852. Doctor Valpass was putting 


—_>-- 


| 
} 
| 


one revolution round the sun in the «pace | on his gloves wreparatory to entering his | 


of seventeen hundred and twenty-four year®. | carriage, when he saw his affianced bride 
It was from this comet that Newton ob- He ran out 
tained! the data which enabled him to aacer- 
tain the fact that comets move round the 
eun in elliptic or parabolic orbits This is 
regarded as one of the moat brilliant comets 
ever seen. Its tail extended over an arch of 
ninety degrees, and it approached nearer to 
the sun than any of the other comets, except 
the comet of 1843, which is generally con- 
sidered by astronomers to have surpassed in “Let me have that diamond necklace, 
magnificence and splendor any other comet | these bracelets, this breoch, and these rings. 
known, It ie not settled how many comets Quick, Degranti! Give me pen, ink and 
there are revolving rownd oor sun, bat it paper. Here is my note of hand for the 
be said that more than two articles, How much are they worth?” 
been seen and their orbits “At a rough calculation, five millions of 
francs ” 

“Very well; here you are. Now, quick! 
Give me the jewels.” 1 wil! bring them 
back by and by.” 

Ten minutes after, the Doctor and Madame 


j rushing madly towards him. 

and met her 

“ What ix the matter, Fetelle”” 

“Oh, he is worse! Oh, come to him! 
come to him’ eried the frantic mother. 

“One moment; step into the carriage; I 
will be with you immediately.” 

He crossed over to the establishment of 
MM_ Degranti 


may safely 
hundred have 
defined 

The dimensions of the comets have been 
ascertained by a proces known as micro 
metric measurement. By this measurement 
the great Comet of I5]] supposed to move 
round the sun once in about three thousand | preached the hotel, and found Albert in the 
veara, had a head one million two huad | arme of the domestics. The medical man 
and seventy thousand miles in diameter, took charge of the yelling boy, and dis- 
with a nucleus in the centre of about (WO) mined the servants. 
thousand six bundred and i riy miles in He drew forth his treasures, and placed 
diameter, and a tail one hundred millionsof them about the boy. It was wonderful ' 
miles in length. It is now very generally The boy danced with glee, clapped his 
believed by astronomers that comets af | hands, and gradually became pacified Ie 
composed of gascous vapor, extremely thin | then slowly left the room, with downcast 


amd without any sens weight. Stare) head The enraptured mother flung herself 
have been seen shining through them with | inv the arms of her eavior, and, with tears 
vodiminished lustre, which a «light fog would |} in her beautiful eves, thanked him from her 


entirely hide from view; and, if one of them | heart Then followed one long, delicious 
should happen to strike the earth, it would | Kies and the Doctor was in the seventh 
be no more destructive to it than a jelly-fish peaven of bap ! Madame excused 
to a Cunard steamer. Yet thee harm | herself for a moment, and left Valpas. 
vapory visitors are the divinely Half an hour elapsed ; an hour; then the 
| agents, as some would fain have us believe, Puctor became ety. He approached the 
tw destroy the world. The appearance of | door; it was lock For ~ hour did 
comets, from time immemorial, has been the | the Doctor remain quietly in the room; 
vecasion of much superstiious fear the then a suspucion flashed like lightning across 
cauee of mach unhappines . his braia. He thundered at use dour, the 
The appearance of Halley's Comet if | servants came running up, the door was 


1456, just ae the Turks had become master forced open, Madame’ssl@eping-room visited; | 


| of Constantinople and threatened an advance | but, lo! the birds had flown! 
inte Hurope, was regarded by the Christian | 
world wuhe retitious dread, and to the following note:— 
umal prayers of the Church was added the 


| the Turk and the Comet.” The K inwes are dear; yet, only one thal ever /| 
of nearly every Comet since has at wold brought a fair price. 11 took us near 


disaster, and even by some superstitiogs, 
i aad simple-minded parsons, meade | by our ultimate euacen. My husband, Count 


precursor of day of final doom, of Steffano Perragi, 
which “No man kwoweth; na, mot evem | to all his dear friends at Constantinople, 
the angels of heaven.” | and hopes that this seond surprise may be 
—_——— oo Ct | of some value to them. Your diamonds 
A wan euddenly raised to fortune is like million franca. Adieu.” 


a i 

one that for the first time ascends s tower; | was no signature or date. 
his head tarnma and those he sees below 
appear like so many dwarfs and beneath his Robbery.” 





thoughts seemed | 


She paid all her | 


Two years after, Valpase received Uae 
b “1 thank you for all your kindnes— | 
| following: “ Lard, save us from the devil, And more so, because you were the victim! | 


tended with various rumors of approaching | two years to mature our plans. How well | 
we hed calculated um all things is manifest — 


adopt, consistent with propriety, and your own pro- 
per sense of pride and self respect ought aleo to eng- 
geet the same to you, namely, to discard the fickle 
young geatioman trom your thoughts, and to avoid, 
as mach as possible, the chance of meeting him If 
you should ppen to meet, you should meet him as 





& perfect stranger, of course, after what bas bap. | 


pened 

Fanmen's wy. “Can you give me directions for 
skelet: g levee by the use of chemicals’ I saw 
| & receipt eral years a but do not remember it 
ww.” Bteep the leaves 
rm place, freely exposed to 
| ready, add a smal! quantity of mur 
| great deal of care is, however, required in picking 
out with needles the parte of the leaves thatare not 
rotted away 

Unsoraisticataep. You must indeed be very aneo 
phisticated, if you really think that men, that is, in- 
| telligent, sensible men, like women who are familiar 
| and free in their manners Letter than they do those 
| who are modest and retiring in ther deportment. Bo 
far as laughing and talking, and spending, perhaps, 
an erening With occamonally, men may like the fret 
kind; but when it comes to the choosing « wile, a 
man selects ope whom be can respect and confide in 
— whom be can honor, love, and trust. 

Misia, (New Brunewick.) If your hends have 
been exposed to the sun, a little lemon juice will re 
store their whiteness for the time, Almond soap ts 
an eacellent thing to preserve the delicacy and white- 
wees of the bands, You might use the following po- 
made to rub your hands with oo retiring tu rest 
Two ounces of sweet almonds, beat with three 
drachmes of spermaceti, and put up carefully in rose- 
water. Gloves should always be wore on exposure to 
the atmosphere; that is, if you are as particular 
about your bands as we infer you are, from your 
letter. 

Canaie M. It would be an extremely dificalt 
thing for us to tell you what you should give the 
geutioman to whom you are anxious to make « pres 
ent. We will merely say that, in our opinion, gifts 
made by ladies to gentiomen should be of the most 
refived nature; not purchased, but deriving « value 
above price as emanating from their own skill or to- 
geouity—euch as, for instance, « sketch from their 
pencil, or some production from their needle. Pree 
ents are only in value according to the estimation in 
which we bold the giver, and the manver in which 
they are bestowed 

& EB M. (Peoria Ile.) You are evidently one of 
these young men who want to make money, but are 
tow proud to put your hand to anything but, as Sa 
express it, “a nice trade.” You don't seem to realize 
the difficulty with which money is made now-a-days, 
aod think you have nothing to do but sit down and 
study law, and that then your fortune will be made 
There is no use of your thinking of beginning the 
study of law, unless you can devote your entire time 
to it for at least three years; and to do this, you 
must have some private means wherewith to main 
tain yourself during that time 

Baran Jane, (Junicttvilie.) Emperor William, of 
Germany, ie of the House of Hohensollera. Yd. You 

ask,“ Who was the Great King of Sweden?” Erich 
| Edmundson, who belonged to the dynasty of the 
} 
















Bkioldunger, which claimed to be descended from 
Fhiold, son of Odie, who was the fret who acquired 
the sovereignty of the whole of Sweden, about the 
end of the ninth century. Previous to this time, the 
country was inhabited by numerous tribes, kindred 
| in origin, bat politically separate. Two of these 
| were prominent, the Goths in ihe south, and Swedes 
| ia therorth. 34. The French is, we think, the casi 
est of the moderna languages to learn 





Gewese “Can you tell os what ts the range et 
which shelle can be thrown by the big gums, what 
are called the Woolwich Infants, which are now be- 
jog manufactured in Eugland; and are these the 
largest cannon England has!’ The Woolwich In- 
fants are only 35-ton guns, bet England is now ex- 
perimeating wpon eti!! heavier guns, the Bu tom guna, 
for the use of her navy. The “ y of theese guns 

ver all ie 27 feet, the bore being feet long. The 
calibre te 12 im hes, 14 inches, 15 inches, and 16 inches, 
respectively, The maximem range ot which shells 
can be thrown ie said be, for the 12-inch, 8,000 
yards, Itinch, 100 yards, 16-inch, 10.200 yards; 
16inch, 10.300 yards, of close upon siz miles 








Reaper. “Do you know who was the author of 
the saying, ‘Consistency, thow art a jewel?" The 
source of this common and oft-queted phrase has 
pussied many « scholar, and we khoow not whether 
the fol cam be relied upon as the 







following auth 
starting point, or as « sing a borrowed idea In 
a balled, entitied “Jolly Robyn Roughhead,” pub- 
liehed im 1764, tm @ little volame of Rnglish and 
Seotch ballads, the poet be 
dress, which he co 
day, avd makes Re 
~ Toeh, teeh, my 
(ote pe rteomes are cr . 
Pine pictures suit to frames as fine 
Cunsistencee s jewel! 


VY. M., (Prairieville, Texas) To sour firet two 
questions, as to what it would cost you to learn 
book -Beeping and telegraphy, and whet length of 
can oply eay that it ie utterly 
possible for us to ap euch queries, It depends 
ether upon yourself, your capacity for learnin 
ur previews education, and the application 

give to the stedy Your third question is as follows 

“Whee a bridal couple walk out on the Goor, te it 

proper for her to take his arm. or shoald they walk 

owt wnarmed(')'' We do pot know exactly what 
floor you refegy to; but, whatever it i, the bride 
should certainly take the groom's arm, and pot walk 

| “enarmed.” which would newer do atall @h Your 

“frog end the plank” question is altogether too 

deep for as, and we give it up 


* LT have been wonderin, 































Iworrase who were the 

em Sleepers, of whom | have beard the expression, 

‘It womld awaken the Beven Sleepers eI kaow 

| you cam tell me, (f you wish to do a, T come te you” 
Of course, we are always glad to give all the inform. 
ation Inour power The legend runs that seven no- 

| bie youths of Rybasna, during the persecution of the 
Chrwtians by Decius,a Roman Emperor of the third 
contury, end took refuge in a cavern, and having 











poerd wo the 

said these boly martyrs were not dead; that they 
| hed beew hidden ta the cavern. where t bad fallen 
| asleep, and they at last awoke, ve: te the ae 
cantebmant of the epestatere. 7 


A Moram We perfectly 


| By the majorly of the porncue eotng the Uteasten te 
j the majority in 
oer et tte Gas aus ton the fact 
thats percentage of the books out are 
| works of and that those books most 
after are not even the beet of novels. It le true t 

| the popular taste for books ts aot what it ought to be, 
| and thet an immence amount of time is wasted in 
| reading ~ trashy” beeke. Granted all thie, we still do 
not allow thet, of th, you are right im de 
barring your soe from reedieg works of Gctice 
| Would you not rather have him reed trashy novels 
even. thas to have him speed bis Lume in beer ediooas, 


rownded him with all the lazery which « monarch 
could command. Damocies was ted, but im the 
| midst of bis pleasere, happeni: 

ward, he was horrified at the 
suspended over his head by « single horsehair. He 
comprehended the meaning, which was, that the po- 
sition of a weurper was by no means secure, but ie 
cvptiveal danger of some impending calamity. 


EK. 8D. (Brooklyn) “I showld like to ask you 
what ail this talk about the Transit of Venus means; 
what are to be the altimate benefits to result from 
the American and other Expeditions, which have 
been fited out to observe this‘ transit of Venus,’ as it 
is called. Mlease give me all the enlightenment you 
can on the sulgect." The transit of Venus scross the 
dise of the ean will take place December 6, 1874, ead 
te regarded by the scientific world as the most im- 
portant astrovomical event of the century. The ob- 
servations of thie transit of Venus will enable the 
| mathematicians of the spheres to determine more 
| accurately than ever before the sun's distance from 
| the earth, Just now there te an uncertainty in this 

problem, measured by some three hund 
| miles, and it is copfidently believed that the result of 

these observations will be to reduce the uncertainty 
| to at least one-third of its present figures. An accu- 
| rate knowledge of the sun's distance from the earth 
ie ateolutely eesential fur the perfection of all lunar 
| and planetary tables; and all these enter directly, as 

you doubtless know, into the science of nav jon, 
and, through navigation, ramify and per the 
business interests of the world. 


| Lmy. If your husband will dye his beard and 
mustaches, in spite of all yow say, nothing that we 
say, eveu were we disposed to agree with you, 
would have the slightest effect, we feel sure. But 
| you ladies forget that Nature is not always jous 
to us men in the matter of natural tint, Net only 
are we apt to grow bald and erey lear 
whereas women almost never grow bald, and rarely, 
tll past middle age, gray,—but the facial hair of men, 
in what shape it may come, whiskers, mustache, or 
beard, is apt to be endowed by Nature with some 
disappointing streaks of undesirable color, If « 
man's hair ts chestnut, bis beard and mustache are 
apt to display a subfuscous hue—a color sometimes 
termed singers or foxey, but more pearly goceuting, 
the hue of a singed tortoise-shell tom-cat's beck. 

a man's hair be black, theo gray hair are prone to 
obtrude themselves, especially on the chin. Ina 
short, you will seldom find that the facial hirsutiem 
of a man comes up to the perfect color of bis hair ; 
and from this fact arises, in so many cases, the desire 
to improve the color by means of dyes, We have 
said so much, not to excuse your husband in partic- 
ular, as, of course, we know nothing as to why he 
dyes, but as an answer to your somewhat severe re- 
mark as to dyeing “ pot being exclusively a feminine 
accomplishment. 


Scmoot-reacaga, (Penn ~~ yt We wish we 
could give your letter bese full; but, as you do mot 
wish it, we must, of course, comply with your desire 
We cannot say we agree with you in your opinions 
regarding corporeal punishment in schools. There 
are very few cares where comzing, or good words as 
encou ment, will not subdue a boy. Let scholars 








ordination im school, and their honest 

the act in « comrade would have the influe 
holding that boy in check; whereas, if he was 
flogged for the , he becomes at once a martyr 
aud a bere, and ali the offence is forgotten in the 
punishment; the spirit of insubordination te im- 
planted, and the teacher loses al! claims to the sym- 
pathy of hie school. All other expedients be 
tried, and the law cf kindness practised, before the 
teacher has recourse to the rod. There wae a worthy 
schoolmaster once, who had occasion to correct one 
of hie pupils, named Jobeny. Now, Johany got 
sulky because he was so corrected, and the teacher, 
cuiins te convince him that he was justly and we- 
cessarily punished, had recourse to the following ar- 
ments: “Suppose, Johnny, you were riding « 
oree to water, and had a switch in your hand; aed 
allat once the horse were to stop and refuse to go 
any further; what would you do?” Johany stifled 
bis sobs for a moment, and loobing up th his 
tears, lied: “I'd coax him, sir.” “ But, J — 
suppose he wouldn't go for your coaxing, w would 
you do thea’ “I'd get down and lead him, sir.” 
* And what if he were obstinate, and woulda't let you 
lead him?” “ Why, I'd ta 
him louse, and walk bom 
= erat, Johnny.” Johan 
the right idea of the thing, and he could not be 

made to see the necessity for using the switch. 











Lovuma, (Tlilledale, Mich.) “Anon” is pot, 48 you 


apparently =r" the name or the nom de plume of 
au author, but is simply an abbreviation of “ Apony- 
mous,” which siguifiee “ nameless.” Laconia 


was the name of the country of the Spartans or Lace- 
demonians. We cannot conjectare what connection 
it can possibly have with the subject you refer to 
Sd. A hoot, in nautical language, is a division of the 
log line, serving to measure the rate of a vessel's mo- 
tion. The number of knots which run off from the 
reel in half « minute show the number of miles the 
vessel saile in an hour, Hence, when a ship gore 
eight miles an hour, she is said to go eight knots an 
hour. 4th. You ask, “In what battle was ‘Molly 
| Stark! the watchword?" The battle of Beant ° 
| Vermont, fought August 16, 1777. Colonel Jobn 
Stark, who commanded the “Green Mountain” mili- 
tia, as soon as the firing head commenced, threw bim- 
| self on horseback, and advanced at the head of bis 
tr As the enemy's columns were seen forming 
on the hillside, he exclaimed, “ Bee, men! there are 
the red-coate We must beat to-day, or Molly Stark's 
|awidew!” The replied to thw appeal by a 
tremendous cheer for “ Molly Stark ;" and the battle 
| which ensued, ae Stark states jn his official report, 
“tasted two hours, and was the hottest I ever saw 
it was like one continued clap of thunder" The 
ye displayed by the militia, many of them fresh 
from the plow, and unused to the camp, has always 
been regarded with admirction @tark received a 
vote of thanks from Congress, and was created « 
brigadier-general. Sth. “What was the ‘ Wilmot 
Provieo On the *th of A et, 1846, near the 
Congress, peod- 





close of the firet session of the hc 
ing the consideration of a bill before the House ae- 
thoriaing Presidest Polk to use the sum of $3,000,000, 
| if he deemed it expedient, in negotiating « treaty of 
peace with Mexico, David Wilmot, a tative 
from Pennsylvania, moved to add the follow? 
amendment “Provided, that, as ap ex 
fundamental condition tu the acquisition of any ter- 
ritory from the republic of Mexico by the United 
Mates, by virtue of any treaty which may be sego- 
tiated Letween them, and to the use by the executive 
‘of the moneys herein ap; |, heithes slavery 
bor involuntary servitade 1! ever exist im any 
part of enid territory, except for crime, whereof the 
party shall first be duly convicted; Jrownded always, 
that any perso escaping to each territory, from 
whom labor or service @ lawfully claimed, in aay 
one of the United States, euch fagitive may be law- 
fully reclaimed, and comveyed out of said territor) 
to the person claiming hie or ber or service” 
| This wae the famous“ Wilmot Proviso,” which ere- 
| ated profound brough the country 
The bill, ae amended, passed the Houses, and on the 
| last day of the session was sent to the Senate; but no 
action was taken by the latter body, and it was lost 
At the next seasion “the three million bill” became 
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MISCELLANEOUS.—C. L. B There is euch a0 
imetitution, we are aware, bat we decline pronounc- 
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